

The Car That “Swept the Field” at Daytona . . . 



It’s the most Irn’iitlitaking cur to drive 
you've ever knowni! You’ll lx? off and away 
in this brilliant new low-shin^ lx?auly to 
the throaty roar <jf 300 hp — the greatest. 
safest power in any American car. You’ll 
feel the s;ime thrill that ttxlay’s most avid 
sports-car enthusiasts enjoy . . . the same 
light • handed, light - fixiled control and 
ground-gripping security. 

In a Clirysler 300 you can enjoy the same 
fiashind j>erformance tliat won 1st and 2nd 
places in tite 1955 XASCAR Paytona Beach 


"Flyinf: Mile" at speeds over 130 nip/« — 
plus the safe niancuvcrahilitv anti endur- 
ance that swept 1st and 2nd places in the 
IfiO-mile Grand National sttx'k car race. 
For the .sleek and shinning new CHHYSLF.R 
3(K) ... in regular, though liinitetl produc- 
tion . . . has the .same road-hugging look, 
feel, and safely tliat have made the 
Chrysler name fatuous in the world’s great- 
est road rac“cs. 

Arrange for a drive today . . . yoiir Chrysler 
Dealer is the man to seel 


AMERICA'S MOST 
POWERFUL STOCK CAR 
Brake HP: 300 @ 5200 rpm . . . 
Comp. Ratio; 8.5 to I . . . Two 
4-barrel carburetors . . . Special 
suspension for maximum corner- 
ing, road • hugging performance 
and control . . . PowerFlite 
Automatic Transmission . . . 
Power Brakes . . . Dual exhaust 
system . . . Wheelbase: 126 
inches . , . Over-all length: 219 
inches . . . Height: 58.6 inches. 




ROAD BIRDS . . . a series by Ethyl Corporation 


There's always a lot of noise 
when this Road Bird is out. 

You can spot him by the way he 
recklessly flies into curves 
at high speed. . .with tires 
screeching all the way round. 



lUdll UllU knows a curve sign really 
means "Slow Down!" And that screaming tires 
warn that he hasn't full control of his car. 

The Smart Bird also does himself a good 
turn when it comes to buying gasoline. He 
always stops at the premium pump. That way ^ 
he gets higher-octane gasoline for top 
mileage, performance and engine protection. 


It's smart to use 

premium gasoline 
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Which club would you use? 



1 4lli al liahiiMrol, Springfield, N. J. 183 yard par 3, Trap* lietiinil, ‘Icep slope hael to waler. large hump at left renter of f-recD 
•^•makc .'liol lickli&h. At I'Jo*! National Open, i«o>l players used No. -I irons. Lluhs sho^n: Sam Snead Signature Woods and Irons. 



O ITlIi at Me<liiuiti. Medinah. III. 2-'}8 yard par 3. liirdie* liere. Tee -hot i“ all carry across lake to elevated handkerchief 
“* green. Two side- trap* make shot light. I’rofes'ion.ils’ choice: No. 3 wood, (ilubs show ii : (Iciic Surazen Signature W oods and irons. 



3 8i 1> Ht IVbhIe Ben 
• uphill tee shot leave 


, I’ehlde Beach. Calif. 425 yard 
Jn<i across cliff'lincd, 180-vard ( 
?. Uuhs shown: Sam Snead Chan 


An exacting dog. leg right. Blind 
of Carmel Bay. Off a perfect te9 
hip \^'ou<ls and Irons. 


Any one of ihfsc .3 .vts of ilson clubs 
can dit big things for your golf! There 
are a lot of reason* why. Slrramlincd iron 
heads lltal increase the jKiwer-hilting area on 
cacit face. Strata-Bloc wnmi* iliat 'liiit out 
moisture to maintain roiistani weight and 
*'fccl.” Tlie reminder grip that sijuares your 


club face to your linc-of-fire. The.ee aren’t ad- 
vantages lliat only iH-ncfit pardni-Icrs. These 
are l>asie design IcaUircs that save cicry gedfer 
.shot*. 

In \inerii.i today, iiiori* golfers play Wilson 
than an\ oilier eliihs. Cel the ' leel" of a set 
wherever i|iialil) sports ei|uip]nenl is sold. 


PLAY THE GREAT WILSON K-28 

Ideal eompressioji give* maximum 


distaiiee. 1 
true flight 


‘rfert hulance ass’ 
nd roll. 


irU^on 


larfiest tnannfiictiirvr of sports eqiiiimieitl. 

WILSON SrOKTlNG GOODS CO., CHICAGO • Bronih oMicei m New foO, So» fronciKO orxl U oHier principal Cilies. 

lA itibvdioiy e< Wilion & Co., IncJ 


Sports IixOSTIiated it publithtJ vetkltl b» Tims Ine.. al SIO ,V, .U«>Aiims Me*.. Cfcfcago II, lU. Printer/ in ILS.A. 
Ei'nteroii at ttcand-tUut matter uf tAe Pwlt Ufiet al Ckicaav. 111. Subtrriplion Y7.50 a year in U.S.A. and Canada. 
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SI proudly presents 

TENZING’S OWN STORY OF THE CONQUEST OF EVEREST 

In the first of four instalments the great Sherpa climber, with JAMES RAMSEY ULLMAN, 
recounts his early years in Aepal and hou^ he pursued his dream of becoming a mountain man 


THE A’S FIND FRIENDS IN COWTOWN 

Kantian City threw out the u'eleome mat for the underprinteyed 
AUtlelieg. who nkowed their gratitude by uinning their first game 
in their new home town. By Gerald Holland, with photo- 
graphs by Hy Peskin 


BASEBALL? IT'S ALL IN THE MIND 

At least, in the mind o/ the diseerning speeiator who is herewith 
challenged {along with fans both Kleran and new) uith some 
eommotily neglected elements that determine straleau. Bu Jere- 
miah Tax. 


FLIES AND LINES: THE BEST FOR TROUT 

Four anffiino oulftorihes re«ot their pel flies for early fishing 
from East to West in three pages In Color, and one of them 
— Ted Trueblood— a/so discusses the startling new developments 
in fly lines 


COVER: Teming Norgay 
Photograph by R. Satakopan 

His shoulders covered with vermilion 
powder sprinkled on him as a sign of 
adulation by Nepalese villagers, Tenzing 
Norgay smiles in triumph after descend- 
ing from the summit of Mount Everest, 
which he reached with Sir Edmund Hil- 
lary in 1953. For new pictures of Tenzing 
and his family today, and the first instal- 
ment of his own life story, see page 36. 
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THE DEPARTMENTS 

6 Hotboi: JiM.MY Jemail asks: Where do 
you think your team will finish in the 
pennant race this year? (Asked of major 
league baseball managers) 

41 Sporting^ Look: The annual Bermuda 
College Week now features fashions as well 
as frolic 

44 Golf: The President of the U.S. takes to 
the links in a distinguished foursome 

45 Tip from the Top: Gb-nb Andersen of the 
Oyster Harbors Club di.scusses a proven 
method for curing that worst of all golf 
disea.ses, the shank 

46 Column of the Week: Arthur Daley dis- 
cusses Robinson's anti-double play strategy 

48 Motor Sports: JOHN Bentley takes a 
happy whirl in the Jaguar XK140MC 

51 Gardening: Philip Wylie speaks up lor 
that great sport: yard fixing 

53 Horses: Albion Hughes foresees a match 
race between Nashua and Summer Tan 

55 Keep in the Pink: How to cope with the 
ubiquitous tick who is now out for blc^ 

65 Fisherman's Calendar: EdZern with the 
latest reports from the lakes, rivers and sea 

66 Bowling: VICTOR Kalman reports on the 
duckpins and their fellows 

69 Under 21: Duane Decker tells how a 
Yankee rookie-to-be gets started 

70 Yesterday: John O’Reilly recalls a furore 
in feathers of not-quite-so-long ago 

73 The 19th Hole: The readers take over 

76 Pat on the Back: Praise for those not 
already smothered with it 


• IMlItd guttt *M In ronlfn counlrln 


IN NEXT WEEK'S ISSUE 

THE WOOD MEMORIAL 

Eddii': Aroaro, usually up on Nashua, this time is op for 
SI with an analysis of his mount’s performance against 
Summer Tan. which Whitnev Tower reports in detail 


THEMELAYS: TRACK'S SPRING FLOWERING 

Relay racing is getting bigger and bigger, and 
Robert Creamer here sums up the subject. 
With four pages of Penn Relays In Color 

TENZING: TIGER OF EVEREST 

^ Part 11 of the life story of Everest’s co- 
conqueror, in which he recounts the expedi- 
tions which culminated in the great effort 


S: A TALE OF BOYS ANO BASEBALL BY JEROME WEIOMAN; AND HUNTING 


WITH FRANCO. IN COLOR 


\PRIL 25. 19S5 




RECORD BREAKERS 


# LonnieSpurrier.sensationaiSanFranciscoOlympicClubrun- 
ner who unexpectedly cracked half-mile world record March 26, 
raced 1,000 yards in 2:08.5, broke U.S. outdoor mark of 2:09.3 
(set in 1939) in special race at Berkeley. Calif. # Jim Brewer, 
IS-year-old North Phoenix, Ariz. high school .sophomore, who 
used to do hi.s pole vaulting in bare feet, shifted to spiked shoes, 
cleared 14 feet 2 inches, bettered national interscholastic record 
in Arizona Relays at Tempo. # Charles Dumas of Los Angeles’ 


Centennial High School leaped 6 feet 7! 2 inches, shattered 17- 
ycar-old national interschola.stic high jump mark at Inglewood, 
Calif. # Mary Kok, slight but powerful 14-year-old Dutch 
youngster, swam 100-meier butterfly in 1 :13.8 at Alkmaar, The 
Netherlands, accounted for her second world record in two 
weeks. • Betsy Woodward. 26, of Riderwood, Md. soared 
40,160 feet in air in Prait-Reed glider, claimed new women's 
world altitude standard for single-place glider at Bishop, Calif. 


BASEBALL 

Brooklyn Dodgers got off to flying start 
in National League, won first six games, 
thumped Pittsburgh Pirates 6 1,6 0,10-3, 
3-2, edged New York Giants 10 8, 6-3. 
Dodger-s got good pitching from Carl Er- 
skine. Johnny Podres. Billy Loesand Russ 
Meyer, who set Pirates down with two 
hits, and some lusty hitting from Outfielder 
Carl Furillo, who bashed four home runs 
in first three games. 

Philadelphia’s star righthander, Robin 
Roberts, hurled 8 1/3 hitle.ss innings in 
opener against Giants, was lagged for three 
blows in ninth, won 4-2, came back later 
in week to beat New Yorkers by same score 
as Phillies swept doubleheader, moved into 
second place with 4 I mark. 

Chicago Cubs took four of first six games 
with Cincinnati and St. Louis, held third 
place, half-game ahead of Milwaukee and 
Cardinals. 

Willie Mays’s .spring slump continued 
and New York Giants’ hitting and pitch- 
ing were spotty as Leo Durocher’s world 
champions dropped first three games, beat 
Phillies 8-3, then lost two more to same 
club, nestled in sixth place. 

Pittsburgh lost first five games, found 
itself in familiar last-place spot in National 
League standings. 

Boston Red Sox. not yet missing ab.sent 
Ted Williams, ripped off four wins over 
Baltimore, split pair of games with New 
York Yankees, took over top spot in Amer- 
ican I.«ague. Faye Throneberry. Williams’ 
replacement in left field, hit three homers, 
while Third Baseman Ted Lopcio hit same 
number during week. 

Cleveland Indians showed champion- 
ship form, were close behind Red Sox 
thunks to top-notch pitching of veteran 
Bob Lemon, who tossed pair of five-hitters, 
beat Chicago White Sox, 5-1, 4-2, and Herb 
Score, talented rookie lefthander, who 
made major league debut with 7-3 win over 
Detroit Tigers. Score overcame shaky start, 
struck out nine, walked nine. 

New Y’ork Yankees stilled cocky Char- 
ley Dressen with 19-1 thra.shing of Wash- 
ington Senators as Whiley Ford twirled 
two-hitter in opener, split next four games 
with Nats and Red Sox, showed good pitch- 
ing, hitting .strength. 

Detroit’s A1 Kaline, 20-year-old out- 
fielder, smashed three home runs, two in 
one inning to tie major league record, led 
Tigers to 16-0 win over hapless Kansas 
City at week’s end. 

HOCKEY 

Detroit Red Wings took 3-0 lead on pair 
of goals by Alex Delvecrhio. demoted cen- 
ter, and deflected shot by sharpsbooting 


Gordie Howe, held on to whip Montreal 
Canadiens 3 1 for fourth time in seven- 
game series, skated off with Stanley Cup at 
Detroit. Jimmy Skinner, Red Wings’ first- 
year coach who brought Detroit through 
to two-point edge over Canadiens during 
regular season for .seventh straight Nation- 
al Hockey League title, accepted congratu- 
lations on his feat, wearily commented: 
"I’m tired and I want to take a bath.” 

BOXING 

Carl (Bobo) Olson, impa-ssive middleweight 
titleholder from San Francisco seeking more 
fertile fields to conquer, was heaviest of ca- 
reer at 169 pounds, sported brand new 
crewcut, mustache and right-hand power, 
surprised flabby (even at announced 175 
pounds), 33-year-o!d Joey Maxim with le- 
thal two-fisted attack, battered ex-light 
heavyweight champion to canvas with sav- 
age combinations in second and ninth 
rounds, kept up lightninglike barrage all 
way to win easy lO-round decision at San 
FrancLsco, confidently .set sights on Archie 
Moore’s light heavyweight crown. Victory- 
flushed Manager Sid Flaherty exulted: 
"Olson is ready for Moore tomorrow— here, 
Chicago or New York . . . anywhere for a 
$150,000 guarantee." 

Sugar Ray Robinson, flashing best form 
of comeback campaign, took it ea-sy for 
two rounds, smashed Ted Olla with .series 
of thunderous rights to head in third, had 
rugged young middleweight in bad shape 
when referee stopped fight at Milwaukee. 

Pascual Perez. Argentina’s world fly- 
weight champion, showed President Peron 
and 25,000 cheering countrymen .sample 
of his skill, floored Alberto Barenghi twice 
before unloading knockout punch in third 
round of non-title scrap at Buenos Aires. 

Billy Graham. 32-year-oId veteran welter- 
weight contender, who came within one 
vote of winning title from Kid Gavilan in 
1951, announced retirement in New York. 
Graham, master boxer who won 102 times, 
fought nine draws, lost 15 (nine by split 
decision), was never knocked out in 126 
bouts In 14 years, .slowed down perceptibly 
in last 12 months, dropped decisions to 
Chris Chri-stensen, Ramon Fuentes and 
Chico Vejar, decided to quit while he still 
has good health and “.some money.” 
FOOTBALL 

NCAA and NBC announced 1955 program 
of eight games to be televLsed nationally, 
gave fireside fans something to look forward 
to. The full schedule; Sept. 17 — Miami 
at Georgia Tech; Oct. 1 Ohio State at 
Stanford; Oct. 15— Notre Dame at Mich- 
igan Slate; Oct. 29- Iowa at Michigan; 
Nov. 19— CCLA at Southern California: 


Nov. 24 (Thanksgiving Day) — Texas at 
Texas A&M: Nov. 26- Army vs. Navy; 
Dec. 3— North Carolina at Duke. Still to 
come: Five sets of regional telecasts. 

GOLF 

Sam Snead, sweet swinger from While Sul- 
phur Springs, W. Va., came from behind 
in last round, birdied final hole for 273 
total, nosed out Art Wall of Pocono Manor, 
Fa. and newlywed Julius Boros of Bridge- 
porl, Conn, by single stroke to win Greater 
Greensboro, N.C. Open for fifth time. regi.s- 
tered his first major tournament victory 
since last .spring. 

Betty Jameson, veteran San Antonio, 
Texa.s stylist, set course record with spar- 
kling first-round 65, added cautiou.s 71 and 
74, held eight-stroke <210 to 218) lead over 
Patty Berg of St. Andrews, III. at fini.sh, 
romped off with top money in Babe Zaha- 
rias Open at Beaumont, 'Texas. Babe Za- 
harias was 13th with 230. 

HORSE RACING 
Boston Doge, flashy little unbeaten 3-year- 
old sprinter, sped to easy 2 ' 2 -length victory 
in six-furlong $34,300 Governor’s Gold Cup 
at Bowie, Md. for 10th straight win, brought 
earnings to $85,720, once again ma<le An- 
dolino brothers glad they were unable to 
sell him for $7,500 lost year. 

C. V. Whitney’s small but mighty Fish- 
erman gave away weight to re.st of field, 
was held off early pace by Jockey Hedley 
Woodhouse but took over lead with three 
furlongs to go and then beat off Joe Jone.s's 
determined bid to take $29,500 ExceUior 
Handicap by three-quarters of length in 
1:45 for 1 l/16th mile at Jamaica, N.Y. 

The Jockey Club, racing’s exclusive parent 
organization, elected four prominent horse- 
men, brought membership to 63. Tho.se 
elected: Tyson Gilpin, president of Virginia 
Hor.semen’s Association, breeder, expert in 
field of auctions and dispersal .sales, judg- 
ing conformation and bloodlines; P. A. B. 
Widener 3rd, grandson of late Jo.seph E. 
Widener, operator of Kentucky's Elk Hill 
Farm: Daniel Van Clief. master of Nydrie 
Stud at Esmont, Va.; Cortright Wctherill, 
owner of Happy Hill Farm, prominent hunt 
meeting patron. 

ROWING 

Navy’s varsity crew with five new men in 
boat made (Icbut, showed it would be 
tough to beat. Middies’ smooth-rowing 
newcomers got early jump on Princeton, 
won by2' 2 lengthsin near-flawles.s perform- 
ance, extended winning streak to 30 at 
Princeton, N.J. In other Eastern opener, 
Columbia outrowed Rutgers by more than 
three lengths at New Brunswick, N.J. 


SPORTS ILLUSTRATED 


BASKETBALL 

National Basketball Association wound up 
season with annual meeting in New York, 
gave President Maurice Podoloff three- 
year contract at increased salary, and an- 
nounced All-Star team, held player draft. 

Philadelphia Warriors landed biggest 
prize in draft, picked three-time All-Amer- 
ica Tom Gola of La Salle for its territo- 
rial choice. Other notable selections; All- 
America Dick Ricketts of Duque.sne by 
Milwaukee Hawks; Minnesota’s Dick Gar- 
maker by Minneapolis Lakers; Maurice 
Stokes of St. Franci-s (Pa.) by Rochester 
Royals: Ken Sears of Santa Clara by N.Y. 
Knickerbockers: Ed Conlin of Pordham 
and Don Schlundt of Indiana by title- 
winning Syracuse Nationals: John Horan 
of Dayton by Ft. Wayne Pistons; Oregon’s 
Jim LoscutofT. Virginia’s Buzz Wilkinson, 
Tulsa’.s Bob Patterson and Wake Forest’s 
Dickie Hcmric, who set major college four- 
year .scoring record of 2,578 points, by 
Boston ('ellics. 

Bob Pettit of Milwaukee was named 
“Rookie of the Year,’’ became second first- 
year player in NBA history to make All- 
Star team, joined Neil Johnston of Phila- 
delphia, Bob Cousy of Boston, Adolph 
Schayes of SyTacuse, Larry Foust of Ft. 
Wayne on club selected by sportswriters 
and .sportscasters. 

SKIING 

Ralph Miller, formful Army private from 
Camp Hale, Col., tied Bill Beck of Kings- 
ton, R.I. in downhill, next day edged same 
rival by 3.2 seconds in slalom, took North 
American combined championship at Sugar 
Bowl, Norden, Calif. Gladys (Skeeten 
Werner of Steamboat Springs, Col. bowed 
to taped-up, shy Cathy Carey of Denver in 
downhill, came back to win slalom, earned 
women’s combined title. 

SOCCER 

Bishop Aukland’s Derek Lewin booted 
home goals in each half, gave County Dur- 
ham team 2-0 win over Hendon for English 
amateur soccer cup title before 100,000 at 
London’s Wembley Stadium. 


MILEPOSTS 

MARRIED— Julius Boros, 35, of Bridgeport, 
Conn., former U.S. Open and Tam O’Shan- 
ler champion. Golfer of Year in 1952: to 
Armen C. Boyle, 23, of Miami. Fla., at 
Aiken, S.C. 

DIED- Paul B. Williamson, 64, geologist, 
inventor of Williamson system of rating 
college football teams, one of founders of 
New Orlean-s’ Mid-Winter Sports As.soc'ia- 
tton; after long illness, at New Orleans. 
DIED — Ad Wolgast. 67, onetime newsboy, 
and hard-hitting, cautionless and colorful 
world lightweight champion from 1910 to 
1912; of heart disease, at Camarillo, Calif, 
mental institution. Wolga.st won title in 
1910, outlasting Battling Nelson in bloody 
finish bout that ended in TKO in 40th 
round. Declared mentally incompetent in 
1917, he fought la-st bout in 1920, was com- 
mitted to mental hospital in 1927 as result 
of brain injuries suffered in 136 fights. Wol- 
gast continued to “train” for "big fight” 
until he became blind four years ago. 


MAJOR LEAGUE BASEBALL 

<We«fc Endl 

ns April 17> 


AMERICAN LEAGUE 


NATIONAl LEAGUE 


1, Boston 

Ballimore 

New York 

1. Brooklyn 

Pittsburgh 

New York 

W-5: L-1 

P-1, 6-S 

1-4, 4-6 

W-6; L-0 

6-1, 6-0 

lO-B, 6>3 

Pci.: .833 

14-S, 12-9 


Pci-; 1.000 

10-3, 3-2 


3. CUvolond 

Chicago 

Detroit 

3. Philadelphia 

New York 

Pittsburgh 

W-4; 1-2 

5-1, 4 9 

5-3, P-3 

W-4: L-1 

4-3. 3-8 

4-3 

Pet. : .667 

)-3. 4-3 


Pel.. .800 

4-3, 4-3 


3. Now York 

Washington 

Boston 

3. Chlcoge 

Cincinnati 

SI. Louis 

W-3; 1-2 

19-1, 5-2 

4-8. A-4 

W-4; 1-2 

P-S, 6-4 

14-4, 11-12 

Pel.: .600 

3-7 


Pci : .667 


6-5, 1-14 

3. Chicago 

Cleveland 

Kansas City 

4 Milwf-likoo 

Cincinnati 

SI. Louis 

W-3; 1-2 

I-S. 9-4 

P-l 

W-3; L-2 

4-2, 9-5 

7-8 

Pet. - .600 

3-1, 2-4 


Pci.; .600 

10-1, 5-6 


S. Washington 

Baltimore 

New York 

4. SI. Lowit 

Chicago 

Milwaukee 

W-2. L-2 

13-5 

1-19, 2-5 

W.3. L-2 

4-14. 13-n 

B-P 

Pel.: ,500 


P-3 

Pci. .600 

5-6, 14-1 


S. Detroit 

Kansas City 

Cleveland 

6. Now York 

Philadelphia 

Brooklyn 

W-3; 1-3 

2-6. 10-2 

3-5. 3-7 

W-1; L-5 

2-4. 6-3 

8-10. 3-6 

Pel.: .500 

8-3, 16-0 


Pet.: -167 

2-4. 2-4 


7 . Konins City 

Detroit 

Chicago 

6. CincinnaH 

r.hirsM 

Milwaukee 

W-l,L-4 

6-2. 2-10 

1-7 

W-I.L-5 

5-7. 4-6 

2-4. 5-9 

Pel.; .200 

3-8. 0-16 


Pet. .167 


1-10. 6-5 

B. Bolllmoro 

Washington 

Boston 

B. Pittsburgh 

Brooklyn 

Philadelphia 

W-0;l-5 

5-12 

1-7, 5-6 

W-0; L-5 

i-6. 0-6 

3-4 

Pet ; .000 


5-14. 9-12 

Pel.. .000 

3-10. 2-3 



OTHER RESULTS FOR THE RECORD 


AUTO RACING 

PAT O'CONNOR. N. Vetnon. Ind . AAA 30-lap sprial ear 
race, in 12.32.41. lUn$ai City. Kan. Runn«rs-up: Jarry 
Hoyt. Irtdianapolia. Bob Swcikari. Indianapolia. 
DEMPSPy WILSON, lawnrtale. Calil., AAA ISO-Ilp midg- 
et race, in 39:33.3. Gardena. Calil. 

BASKETBALL 

CALIFORNIA FLYING WHEELS, pvtr SI. Louis Rams. 
44'27. lor natl. wheelcbaic championship. Ranloul. III. 
ALBERNI ATHLETICS. Albarni. B.C.. over Saull Sla. 
Mane. Onl. Gunners. 84-66. 96-58. 91-64. All.Canada si. 
men’s championship. Vancouver Is.. B.C. 

BICYCLING 

FiOREN20 MAGNI. Ilily, 263-kil. Tour of Romagna, in 
6:54. Uto. Italy. 

BOWLING 

GEORGE YOUNG and THERM GIBSON. Oetroil. natl. dou- 
bles title, with 9.783 lor 24 games. Louisville. Ky. 

BOXING 

E22ARD CHARLES. 3-round KO over Veen Escoe. heavy- 
weights. Edmonton. 

JOHNNY SUMMERLIN. G-round KO over Charlie Powell, 
heavyweights, Los Angeles. 

HOLLY MIMS, 10-cound decision over Bobby Jones, mid- 
dleweights, Philadelphli. 

EDUARDO LAUSSE. 4.round TKO over Georgie Small, 
middlewtlghts, Boston. 

PAT LOWRY, 10-iound decision over Pale Adams, weltar- 
waights, Ntw York. 

DANNY GIOVANELLI, 10-round decision over Chris 
Chrlstenien, wallerweighls. Brooklyn. N.Y. 

BOBBY WOODS. lO-tound decision over Carlos Chavez, 
lightweights, Spokane, Wash. 

OOC SHOWS 

CH. KASHDOWO’S WHITE ROCK OF COOLYN HILL (bull 
ternar). b«st-in-show, Charlottesville, Va. 

CH. FIRCOT L'BALLERINE OF MARYLAND (fflinialure 
poodle), btsl-in-show, Fredericksburg, Va. 

CH TRAVELLA SUPERMAN OF HARHAM (wire-haiiad 
fas terrier), best-in-show, W. Orange. N.J. 

FIELD TRIALS 

FAST DELIVERY BELLE. Imperial all-age stake. Jockey 
Hollow P.T.C.. Clinton. N.J. 

RHETT'S night, amateur all-age stake. Jockey Hollow 
F.T.C.. Ctlnion, N.J. 

PALADIN JAKE. Missouri Derby Slake, Weldon Spring, 


GYNINASTICS 

WEST SIDE, New York. nail. YMCA championship, with 
111.50 pis.. Oaylon, Ohm. 

HORSE RAONG 

COUNTESS FLEET: 8)5,000 Golden Poppy Handiup, 
1 m.. by H length, in t:36. Golden Gale Fields. Albany, 
Calil Ismale Valanzuela up. 


CATCHPENNY $13,375 Rosadale Slakas. 5 I.. by 4 
lengths, in I 00 1, 5. Jamaica, N.Y Paul Barley up. 
SOCIAL OUTCAST. $58,300 Lincoln Downs Specul, 
I I 16 m, by IK lengths, in 1’4S. Lincoln, R.I Eric 
Guerin up. 

LAND'S CORNER. My Lady's Manor Poinl-lo-Point. 3 m.. 
by a head, in 6:16, Monklon, Md Banjamin H. Mur- 


HUNT RACING 

MARCHI2ED: Middlaburg Hunt Cup Steaplechase, 3 m., 
by 4K lengths. In S 20 3. ‘5 (new record), Mlddleburg. Va. 
Sidney Wallets Jr. up. 

LAND'S CORNER My Ledy's Manor. 3 m.. by a head, in 
6.16. Monklon. Md. Beniamin H. Murray up. 

REPOSE. Block House Steeplechase. 2 m., by 4 lengths. 
In 6 34. Tiyon. N C lohnny CnnrMi up 

SAILING 

ARTHUR KNAPP. Larctimont. N.Y.. spring fioslbite din- 
ghy regatta, with 25 pts., Larchmoni Y.C.. N.Y. 
SWIMMING 

(Nall. YMCA championships, Tucson. Ant.) 

GUNTER WALK. Dayton, Ohio. 50-yd. freestyle, in 0.24.5 
DONALD L. BROWN. Colorado Springs. Col., lOO-yd. 
backstroke, in 1 00 8. 20O-yd. backstroke, in 2:15.2 (new 
records). 

RICHARD KENNEDY. Oaklend. Calif.. 220-yd. freestyle, 
in 2.192. 1.500-meter fraestyla, in 20:32.2. 

JERRY LABONTE. Long Beach, Calif.. 200-yd. breast- 
stroke. in 2 29.4. 

JOSEPH HUNSAKER. St. Louis. lOO-yd. breaststroke, in 
1 02 7. 

DAVID B OEMMIN. Colorado Springs. Col.. lOO-yd. tree- 
style, in 0:54.9. 

ROBERT McKINNON. Oakland. Calif.. 440-yd. traeslyle. 
in 5,07. 

THEODORE H. JONES, Tulsa. Okie.. ISO-yd. individual 
medley, m 1 :36.9. 

DAYTON. Ohio. 30O-yd. medley relay. 400-nieUr free- 
style relay. 

MURRAY HUBLEY. Huntinglon, Ind.. 1-maIer dive. 
GORDON PEAK. Fresno. Calil.. S-malar dive. 
DAYTON. Ohio, learn championship, with 68 pts. 

TENNIS 

TONY TRABERT. Crneinnali. over Vic Selias. 6-3. 6-2. 

7- 5 Dallas C.C. singles. Dallas, Tates. 

TRABERT and SEIXAS. over Dick Savilt and Tom Brown, 
6-3. 10-6. 6 4, Dallas C.C. douMas. Dallas. Tcias. 

DON BUDGE, of New York, over Bobby Riggs. 6-4. 6-4, 

8- 6, natl. prolessional clay courts singles title. FI. Lauder- 
dale. Fla 

DORIS HART. Coral Gables, Fla., over Shirley Fry. 6-2, 
6-4, Havana C.C, women's singles, Havana. 

MISS HART and MISS FRY. over Darlene Hard and Yola 
* Rami ret. 6-2, 6-2. Havana C-C. women’s doubles, Havana. 
WATER POLO 

ILLINOIS A.C over N.V.A.C. "A" teem, 9-7. Natl. AAU 
indoor championship. N.Y. 
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BIHDIE TEBBETTS, Cincinnati Redlegi; 


JIMMY JEMAIL*S 

HOTBOX 


The Question: 



Where do you think your 
team will finish in the 
pennant race this year? 
(Asked of major league 
baseball managers) 



"The National League 
is too tough to pick. 
There's not a bad 
team in the league. We 
have power, defense 
and experience. Our 
veteran pitchers could be solid starters. 
Kluszewski, Bell, Greengrass, Po.st and Ja- 
blonski .swing big sticks. If our key players 
hold we should finish higher than last year." 


CHARLEY GRIMM. MilweultM BravOi: 



"W'e have as good a 
chance a.s anyborly. 
With Bobby Thom- 
son back we have more 
power and a stronger 
bench. Our pitching is 
still very good. We expect a great year from 
Hank Aaron and Catcher Crandall, who was 
handicapped by injuries la-st season. Over 
all, we’re stronger in a wide open race.” 


"We’re still building. 
W'e now have a start 
on our foundation. 
Our main objective 
ha-s always been first 
place. Since there are 
so many good teams in the National I.esgiiP 
it takes time to get there. Even if we don't 
get out of the cellar, this could be the best 
last-place team in the league's history.” 



HORACE STONEHAM, President of 

NeMf York Giants: 


“Leo Durocher does 
not like to predict a 
pennant race. To my 
knowledge, he never 
has done so. Personal- 
ly 1 think we can win 
again. My club is at least as good as last 
year. But there’s a tough fight ahead. Every 
club is improved. As an example, Pittsburgh 
finished second in the citras league.” 



PAUL RICHARDS. Baltimore Orioles: 

0 

1 "We’ll finish as high as 

we possibly can wdlh 
our material. It will 
depend on the relative 
strength of our oppo> 
nents. The Orioles are 
improved over la.st year. Success or failure 
might depend on the pitching. Our new- 
comers include Byrd, Miller, Palica and 
Moore. Their arms carry the answer.” 


STAN HACK. Chicago Cubs: 


WALTER ALSTON, Brooklyn Dodgers: 


MARTY MARION. Chicago White Sox: 



1 




1 

"I honestly can’t pre- 
dict. We’re shooting 
f for the first division. 

We have improvetl 
through trades and 
the addition of young 


; "Many experts have 
picked U.S to win the 
pennant. I'll go along 
with them. Spring 
training has solved 
most of my problems. 

-i 


players from our farm system. Our speed, 
power and infield are good. How well we'll 
do depends in part on how much the other 
seven clubs have bettered themselves.” 


The hitting and pitching are improved. 
Don Newcombe has returned to form. 
Podres is sound and we have Karl Spooner. 
The rest of the team will take care of itself.” 


"We can go all the 
way. Our offense has 
been strengthened by 
the addition of Dropo, 
Nieman, Brideweser 
and Courtney. Our de- 
fense is still the best in the league. It’s been 
iop.s in the circuit for the la-st three years. 
Our pitching, which left little to be de- 
sired last year, is now stronger.” 
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AL LOPEZ, Cleveland Indil 



“I think we should win 
aeain. We have ihe 
same club and we’ve 
added Ralph Kiner 
and Score. Kiner 
should give us added 
punch, and Score should strengthen our 
already superlative pitching staff. I don't 
think we’M’lose four straight again if we 
play the Giants in the World Series." 


CASEY STENGEL, New York VanhMt: 


"Our club should be a 
contender all the way. 
Berra, Howard and 
Silvera make a splen- 
did catching staff. 
First, second and short 
are well fortified. With Andy Carey, a ..‘300 
hitler, we’re strong at third. We have a 
truly great outfield, but the pitching staff 
is uncertain. If it comes through, we’ll win." 



EOOIE STANKY, St. Louis Cardlnols: 



“We can finish from 
*|Ji* ^ first to sixth in a 

■ 4^ most evenly balanced 

\ league. With the addi- 
J I ion of Rookies Ken 
‘ Boyer and Bill Virdon 

I his is the fastest and best defensive club 
I've managed. With players like Mu.sial, 
Schoendienst, Moon and Repulski, we'll 
go a-s far as our pitching carries us.” 


NEXT WEEK’S 
QUESTION: 

Is your native sport as 
exciting as baseball 
and football? 

(Asked at the United Nations) 




H&ViS At' 


Hunt as far and as long as you v. iU, you 
won’t find a Scotch Whisky to match 
Black & White. Its quality and character 
never change! 

'BLACK & WHITE' 

BLENDED SCOTCH WHISKY 86.8 PROOF 
THE FLEISCHMANN DISTILLING CORPORATION. N. Y. . 


SOLE DISTRIBUTORS 


? 
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this gesrshilt is fun! 

PORSCHE SYNCHRO RING TRANSMISSION 


Wear Aertex— “the world’s coolest shirt” 


AMERICAN sportsmen have come to 
xA. the s<ime conclusion as Hathaway 
— that an English fabric called Aertex 
is the world's axAest shirlinn. Aertex 
literally ventilates you. For a shirt of 
Aertex contains a million invisible 
windows — each one open to the air. 


Tailored in the great Hathaway tra- 
dition, Aertex pullover shirLs come in 
solid colors and cheerful checks. 'Phey 
are washable and shrinkproof. Price 
- $6.95, at better stores only. For the 
name of your nearest store, write to 
C. F. Hathaway, Waterville, Maine. 


Ki>iT()H-iN-c!nF.r Henry it. Luce 

I'aFiJIDEST . . , Itoy K. I.iirsen 


MAnAging Editpr .Si<lni-y I,, Jame.') 

Asit. Managing Editor .Uichar<l \V. Juhtiston 
Newt Editor Julin Tihby 

Aitociafe Editors 

Peter Biirn-tl. Gerald Holland, Martin Kane. 
Petry Kw.tuvh, I’iut tVNeSV Js-rmne SnvdvT. 
Kleiiiiiir Welch. Richard Wolters, Norliin \\ ood, 
.\lfred Wright. 


Staff Writers 

Gerald Astor. Kzra Bowen, Robert Creamer. 
-Anilrew Crichton, N. Lee Griggs. Margery 
Miller. Coles I’hinizy. Henry J. Romney, Kbiine 
St. .Maiir. Frederick Smith. Whitney Tower, 
Iteginiild Wells, William H, White. 


Staff Photographars 

-Mark KaulTman. Richard Meek, Hy Peskin. 

Reportars 

William Cliaf.man i.WtiWcMA-). Honor Fitz- 
patrick {('hif/ (if ltc»riirrhi. Paul .Ahrartison. 
Koliert H. Boyle, Helen Brown. Jane Farley, 
MiTvin Hyman, Virginia Kraft. Morten Lund, 
Mary Snow, Hurothy Stull. Ann W'H-ks, 
I.,esler Woodcoek, Jo Ahern Zill. 


Aaaittantt 

Arthur L. Brawley (ICdiloritil Priiilurlinn), 
Irraine Read \t'iipy Drul.'i. William Bernstein. 
Betty Dick. Maryanne Gjersvik. Harvey Grut. 
Dorothy Merz, Kleanore Miloaovic, Marlin 
.Suthan, -Al Zingaru. 


Special Coniributorc 

Raseiiau.; Red Smith: Boating: Robert Ba- 
vier Jr.: Bowling: Victor Kalman: Boxing: 
Budd Sehulberg: FI-YINi;: Bill Maiildin: 
Foothai.I.: Herman Hickman: Got.F: Herbert 
Warren Wind; Hoicse Raging; Albion Huebes: 
Hgvtis-: * Fishing- Clyde Carley. Davii! 
Costello, Ted Jane.s. Hart Stilwcll, Philip 
Wylie. Kd Zern; Motor Sports: John Bentley: 
NtTi'Ki-;: John O’Reilly; Tennis; William F. 
Talbert; Travri,: Horace Sutton: UNDER -1: 
Duane Decker; Wkidman's Bgroen: Jerome 
Weidman. 


Publithar H. H. S. Phillips Jr. 
Ad>art)iing Director William W, Holman 


SutiM-riiaiiin 1 yr. $7.50, I’.S.. ranada 

und aclive military peraonnel anywhere in Ihc 
wurltl: all other AulificriplinnH. I yr., SIO. 

I'leiise addrina all corrcaprindcncc concernini; 
ScoKrs Il.U'STRATfili’a i-dilorial and udveriia- 
itijc con'enla to; ScoKTS lu.GSTRATEP. 9 H.rcke- 
felli-r I’lar-a. Sew York 2(1. S.Y. 

I'leHAi' address all sulntcripl ion correnpt^nd- 
en«- le SeriRTS lu.USThATEO. .'HU N. Michigan 
Ave., 1‘hirBKo It. 111. {'hanicm ol addrrw fe- 
c|uire four wwks' mil ice. When ordering change. 
Iilensi' name magazine and furnish addo-ss 
imjirini Irom a reent issue, or stale exactly 
how magazine is addra-ssi'd. Change cannot he 
made wilhoul old as well as new addrtws. in- 
cluding iMmlal zone numher. TiVK Inc. also 
pul.lishes TiMK. I.IFK. FoKTVNE. ARi'HITEG- 
TOKsI. EoKI K and Hot’KE £ Hour. Chairman, 
-Maurice T. Moore; Pri«iden(, Roy K. Ijrrsen; 
Executive Vice Priwideni for ruhllshing. 
Howard Black: Kxi-culive Vice I'r.aidenI and 
Treasurer. Charli-a L. Stillman; Vic«- I’rwidenl 
and SeciT'tHry. D. W. Brumhaugh: Vice I’rwi- 
denis. Bernard DarniK, Allen (irover. Andrew 
Heiskell. C. ». Jackaun. J. Edward King. 
Jami's A. Idnen, Ralph I). Paine. Jr.. P- 1. 
Prentice; ('umplrollor and Aaaialanl Secreiary. 
Arnold W. Carlaon. 





Swift, smooth, effortless as 
a transmission can be. PORSCHE- 
developed synchro rings ere a 
masterpiece of simplicity. They permit shifting 
almost without pause in high speeds. 

First gear, too, is a synchronized driving gear. In 

traffic, on hairpin curves, or on the straightaway, 
PORSCHE synchro rings will give you new 
driving thrills. 


/r 
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AFTER a brief absence from the office a few weeks ago, I re- 
xx turned to fm<J our editors in a state of pleased excite- 
ment: they had just acquired magazine rights to Tiger of the 
Snowff, the autobiography of Tenzing Norgay, co-conqueror of 
Everest. The first of four instalments begins in this issue of SI. 

I was drawn at once into our editors’ enthu.siasm, which 
comes not only from the great 
story that Tenzing has to tell 
but also from the writing tal- 
ents of James Ram.sey Ullman. to 
whom he told it -and the mag- 
nificent result of getting these 
two men together. 

When he turned forty a few 
years ago, Ullman regretfully 
abandoned a dream he had car- 
ried with him ever since 1927. 

In that year, as a vacationing 
Princeton sophomore, he first saw 
the great peaks of the Swiss Alps 
(and made his first ascents of the tcnzing *no ullman 
M atterhorn and Jungfrau). He 

has dreamed, as most men who climb mountains for the love 
of them must, of one day climbing Everest. 

That is why, when the chance came last year to work on the 
autobiography of Tenzing, one of the two men in the world 
for whom the dream did come true, Ullman spent no time on 
formal acceptance. He headed straight for India, leaving be- 
hind a paper trail of personal signatures and powers of attor- 
ney for others to unravel in settling the details of publication. 

In a career es.sentially given over to writing dncluding The 
White Toiver, Hirer of the Sun, and Windom's UVi//, all best 
sellers I Ullman has climbed more than enough mountains to 
know the force behind and the goal ahead of men who climb 
them. He has climbed the Alps, Andes and Rockies, reached 
crater rims in Mexico and Hawaii, and .st*en the w’orld from 
Mt. Olympus. He knows u'hy men climb, and hoir they <lo it. 

Perhaps mountaineers have a special quality among men, 
and almost surely the one who attains the next-to-impo.ssible 
has a special quality among mountaineers. 

In his introduction to Tiger of the Snoirs, Ullman writes: 
‘T think that even if I had never heard of Everest, I could still 
have recognized the rare and wonderful quality of the man 
. . . And whatev'er the ultimate verdict on our collaboration, 
I, for one, at least, am already content; for no work 1 have 
ever done has given me deeper sati.sfaction.” 

It is a satisfaction, I believe, which all who read of Tenzing's 
life will share with James Ram.sey Ullman. 





ragge 


brings on the patio coat and proves that an 
easy-over-all summer coat can be loaded with 
fun and flair. It's straight, slimming, 
sophisticated in a lazy-river stripe on im- 
ported quilled linen. The colors are pure 
B. H. Wragge fun- bayou brown, dolphin 
gray, butterfly yellow, hummingbird blue, 
island magic orange. Sizes 8 to 16. $79.95.* 
Shown overa sleeveless imported-linen sheath. 
In bayou brown, dolphin gray, butterfly 
yellow, hibiscus red and iceberg white. Sizes 8 
to 18. $39.95.* At Bonwit Teller, all stores, 
and Neiman-Marcus, Dallas. 

•Prices slightly higher west of the kocicies. 
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FROM TEE TO GREEN 



Proa and amateura by the score report 

HANDICAPS REDUCED BY AS MUCH AS >3 ! 


.SVNfHRO-DVNKI) ’ etimiuatrs (host waslvtl slmts 
froni "half-su'inRifiR" and "chokiiig-uf}"! (Hit:' you 
a uiiifoTW "string-feel” irilh every club! 

Eteiy C”ifi.*r has one club lhai’s his favorite , . . 
the club that seems to work just right every time 
he uses it. 

And hotv lie wishes every club in the set were just 
like it! 

^ That's just u'hal Spalding has done! SjiaUling 
registered synchu()-I)VN1:1) club sets are made 
together . . . balanced identically in (eel ... so 
exactly that they all swing like your favorite, 
j Blindfolded, you couldn’t tell one SYNCHRO- 


D'l'NKn club in a set from another, They’re that 
perft'Ctly matched in swing-feel! 

.V«j nondcr they're easier lo play! You swing 
through the ball w ith confidence instead of vary- 
ing your swing to fit ordinary unbalanced clubs. 

You start getting more power and more distance. 
You rciK’al the same shot with uniformity and 
control. As the "guesswork” and the bad shots go 
. . . you get more fun out of your game. .And. you 
card belter scores, ns well. 

Try a round with these great synchko-dynkp 
T oi’-Ft.lTi-: clubs. They’ll do more lo cut the 
strokes off your game than any other clubs. 
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SPALDING SYNCHRO-DYNED TOP-FLITE CLUBS 

can really lower your score! 


Teeing off . . . 2.6 minutes Fairway and approach shots . • • 5.3 minutes On the green . . . 4.1 minutes 


YOU CAN PROVE IT WITH THE SPALDING "l 2-M 1 N DTE test"* 



* While you spend the whole afternoon on an 
18-hole course . . . otily an arerage of 12 min- 
utes is actually spent "playinggolf"! IT’S TRUE 
. . . stopwatch tests have shown that's all the 
time it takes to address and complete all 
shots for 18 holes. 


These are critical minutes . . . and you 
must play them confidently and uniformly 
to earn a E(X)d score. 

It's just good golfing sense to play those 
minutes with Spalding synciiro-dynki) 
clubs , . . the best-balanced, most uniform 
clubs in the world. 


Make the Spalding 12-MiniJtc Test. Your 
pro has these new sy.nchro-Dynhd clubs 
right now. Prove to yourself that you're a 
better golfer than you think! 

Scores of golfers have rejjorled better dis- 
tance. better sliot control, lowered handi- 
caps by as much as ! 3 with these stroke-saving 
clubs. 

Now! Spalding SYNCilUO-DYNKI) TOP- 
FLITE woods are available in 1. 3^ and 

I ' as well as the regular 1. 2. 3 and 4 
w(K)ds, Top-i'LiTli clubs aresold through golf 
])roft‘Ssi<inals only. 


/Yrry Spo/dinff c/ubs and bads . . . 

most uinning combination 



SPALDING. 

SETS the pace in sports'* 


APRIL 25, 1955 
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s|3ioe ■for" li'fJe 


Developed in the toujrhe-Ht international races, 
Jaguar is not only the world’s fastest production 
. . . and the safest . . . but the most f\in to drive! 
With its famed XK-140 engine, 
now even more powerful . . . 
precision race car rack-and-pinion steering... 
oversize racing brakes . . . enlarged cwkpit 
for greater comfort. Jaguar adds spice 
to your life, fun to your driving! 

Tsofe; Recently, a production model Jayuar 
was driven 7 days and 7 nights . . . 

16.851 miles at an average speed of over 100 mph. 
Yet after this grueling test technicians found 
it coidd pass new car inspection.' 

aAGUAR 

the finest car of its class in the world 




XK-HO Sports Rixidster. SJ^SO port ol entry. Wire Wheels, white walls extra. 

Alto. In CoHteriible and Coupr-noic uiirA 2 occasional seals in rear -and Murk Vlt-M Family Sports Sedan. 
OolUK abroad? See your Jaguar dealer about money-iavlng overseaa delivery. 
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SPORTS 


EVENTS & 
DISCOVERI 


Spring comes sadly to Montreal • Year of indecision, Aus- 
tralia • Bobo Olson discovers his tongue • Swimmer tries 
dire straits • Coexistence in Britain • Puppy no mummy 


BONJOUR TRISTESSE 

WORD reached Montreal that 
Detroit's Red Wings had beaten 
the Canadiens for hockey’s Stanley 
Cup, Montrealers cried themselves to 
sleep. All week before the deciding 
game their radios had blared a bouncy 
ballad, a chatmon d ripondre, which 
sang the glory of Maurice Richard, the 
Canadiens’ suspended indispensable 
man. Its refrain; 

C'esl Mauricv Richard 
Qtij eft si populaire, 

C’est Maurice Richard 
Qui score tout I’temps. 

Canadien fans consoled themselves 
that they had beaten Detroit three 
times on home ice, had lost only on for- 
eign soil and without Richard. Radio 
stations put the song on ice until next 
year when, as the ballad says, Richard 
“will return again to score for the 
Canadiens.” 

RUMBLES DOWN UNDER 

L ike a faucet in the middle of the 
night, the bickering over the 1956 
Olympic Games in Australia drips on. 
(Drip, drop, drip, drop, drip, drop.) 
Four years ago it was the stadium: 
whether to hold it in the 90,000H5eat 
Melbourne Cricket Grounds, which 
didn’t want the contours of its cricket 
pitch disturbed, or in the nearby Carl- 
ton Oval, which the rival Melbourne 
Cricket Club didn’t want to see en- 
larged. Then it was housing: whether 
to take over the army’s Albert Park 


barracks or spend scarce housing ma- 
terials and money on an Olympic Vil- 
lage. Then it was Labor politicians ob- 
jecting to the plans for a modernistic 
new swimming stadium in Fawkner 
Park; they called it alienation of park 
land. There was even a question wheth- 
er official starting guns could be im- 
ported into the state of Victoria (which 
contains the city of Melbourne) be- 
cause they violated a local firearms 
ordinance. 

Through it all, Avery Brundage, a 
Chicago lawyer who doubles as pres- 
ident of the International Olympic 
Committee, had trouble holding his 
peace. Early this month Brundage de- 
cided to fly out to Melbourne to see 


for himself. His first words were en- 
couraging: ‘T see nothing to warrant 
serious criticism. . . . There are still 
18 months to go.” 

After closer examination, Brundage 
showed doubts: “The fact is there is 
nothing finished. ... It is possible to 
do the job with credit to Australia, 
but judging from the record to date 
it is a grave question whether it will 
be done.” As he departed, Brundage 
sounded frankly pessimistic; “There is 
a remote possibility Melbourne could 
lose the games. ... All the other na- 
tions want the games to be held in their 
countries.” 

Although a 1953 Australian Gallup 
continued on next page 


CURRENT WEEK & WHAT’S AHEAD 

Baseball bliss wrapped Kansas City (welcoming its new major league team) and num- 
berles.s other town-s -but was nowhere more enveloping than in Brooklyn, whose l)e)oved 
Bums won six straight and jumped to a five-game lead over the stumbling New York 
GianU . . . Navy's varsity crew, supposedly .shattered by the graduation of six mem- 
bers of la.st year’s champion outfit, got back in the water (or the new sea.son, handily 
beat Princeton for the .lOlh consecutive Navy victory since 1952 . . . Detroit Center 
Alex Delvecchio (who was benched in midseason for not scoring) drove in two goals 
as the Red Wings beat Montreal 3-1 in the seventh and decisive game for hockey’s 
Stanley Cup . . . Wes Santee, who ha.s run more miles (30) under 4:10 than any man 
who ever lived, will break four minutes this week in the Kansas Relays if three is a 
charm — he has tried for the record only twice (running 4:03.1 and 4:01.3) in his home 
state . . . Touring Oxford-C'ambridge rugby players were so befuddled by the size and 
relative inhumanity of a University of California team (which included 252-pouad, 
6-foot 5-inch Varsity Tackle Harry Ghilarduccii that they lost 17-5— but two days later 
(after attending two sorority teasi they came back to beat the Bears 14-9 . . . Though 
they were watched by special guards, denied passports and kept indoors after dark, 
five of 14 traveling Yugoslav soccer players escaped (to bushes near the Aga Khan’s 
villa) after a tournament in Cannes, France and emerged to ask a.sylum after red-faced 
Red officials herded their teammates back home . . . Britain’s roly-poly Don Cockell 
was outwardly bland but privately biiter as he arrived in California for next month’s 
fight with Rocky Marciano— be resents humorous U.S. references to his embonpoint. 
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EVENTS & DISCOVERIES 

roiitinued from paijc 13 

Poll showi'd 17' i of the Aussies op- 
posed to holding the Olympiad, the 
dissenters have been far louder than 
they are effective. Despite sporadic in- 
terruption.s by a chronic carpenters’ 
strike. Labor Parly politicking and the 
cricket season itself, work on convert- 
ing the Mell)ourne Cricket Grounds 
and enlarging its capacity to 125, (*0l) 
has been under way for nearly two 
years. Olympic I’ark. with its huge new 
swimming stadium, velodrome for cy- 
cling races, two football fields and aux- 
iliary running track, is developing into 
a reality. There are ample funds for 
the 700-unit Olympic Village, ju.st sev- 
en miles out of town; but, .since it is 
primarily designed as a civilian hnu.s- 
ing project, there is no point in com- 
pleting it much before the li.OOO ath- 
letes and ollicials arrive. The civilians 
can’t move in until the Olympians de- 
part. 

N’o one, least of all the -Vussies them- 
selves. really blamed Hrundage for 
prodding them along. They .se<*med to 
realize it is lie who will take the rap if 
the games flop. On the other hand, 
neither did anyone, including Brun- 
dage, seriou.sly doubt that the Desert 
Rats who helped drive Rommel out of 
Africa could put up a small housing de- 
velopment and a few stadiums once 
they put their minds to it. Rrundage 
acted like a man who wa.s simply trying 
to get them to concentrate on the job. 
“It’s a shame he did not come here 12 
months ago.” sighed an Olympic offi- 
cial as Brundage hustled away. 

MIDDLEWEIGHT FORMULA 

TjdHO Oi-so\, middleweight cham- 
pion of the world, has a reputation 
as a clam-mouth. Nonetheless, on the 
eve of his la.st fight he burst into speech 
with a San Francisco sportswriter and 
revealed some of the lessons of his life. 
Bobo just can't fight in cold blood. 

"I remember when I was a kid,” 
Bobo told Art Rosenbaum of the San 
Francisco ('hronirlc. “I had to protect 
myself in the street fighting. I’d double 
up my fists and punch until 1 thought 
I’d die. I found out then that if I liked 
another l)oy I couldn’t do much dam- 
age. But when I got mad I fell stronger 
and they seemed weaker.” 

As a professional fighter, Bobo hasn't 
changed much: “As soon as a fight is 
signed I work up a touch of anger at 
this fellow, whoever he is. Then 1 start 
to train. I work very hard and I get 
more and more angry at this guy who 


makes me work so hard when I could 
be sun bathing at the beach. When I 
hit the big bag I fiinl myself saying, 
'You dirty so-and-.so, I’ll get y<m!’” 

Then it’s ring time: “Maylie you 
can’t read it on my face but I’m burn- 
ing. I feel different, somehow, with 
those ropes around me . . . Wait ’til I 
get this guy! ... .As I sjiar in the cor- 
ner, I bring to my mind the good 
things. 1 think of m\' family and how 
Ihey’ll he taken care of from my earn- 
ing.s. I think of winning. 1 flon’t think 
of bad things, like gelling hurt or 
something. . . 

Suppose he runs into a punch? “Tell 
you a secret. Sometimes I like to get 
hit. It shakes up my head, it tells me 
I’rn in a ft.st fight again.” 

Bobo was ready with "a pretty good 
hate" for flabby, elderly J<»oy Maxim 
last week, possil>ly more than was 
strictly necessary. Their San Francisco 
fight chiefly <lemonstrated that at thi, 
and with flabby fat hanging over his 
trunks, Joey isn't what he used to be 
and that at 2fi Bol>o i.s able to belt tlie 
slower figlil heavyweights arouml. 

Back to his sun liathing. Bobo is now 
working up a slow rage toward the light - 
heavyweight champion, .Archie Moore, 
:I8. He’s also asking for $1 .■>(), OOP to 
stimulate him in his emotional prep- 
arations. 

STRAIT OF JUAN DE FUCA 

Al.i. I..AST wiNTiat, a liald, heavy- 
thewed, Tacoma, Wash, logger 
named Bert Thomas drank vast <juan- 
titie.s of milk and forced clown mounds 
of meat and potatoes. He swam long 
distances in winter-chilled lakes. By 
early .April — though he is less titan 
K feet in height — Bert weighed 270 
pounds. His iielly bulged with fat. 
His back quivered with it. His heavy 
upper arms and thighs were gro.ss. To 
test this hlubbery insulation, he went 
to Victoria. B.('., strijtped to a pair 
of swimming trunks, rubbed himself 
with goose grease, and waded into the 
cliilling i4 1 degrees i water of the Strait 
of Juan de F'uca. He set off along the 
shore at a steady :i2-beats-to-the-min- 
ute crawl. 

As a Marine during World War II 
(Saipatt, Tinian, Iwo Jima Bert Thom- 
as had once swum miles in the warm 
south Pacific, but this was different. 
His whole body turned lobster rc-d from 
the burning cold. But for ihree hours 
and oft minutes, while l.*), 00 t» of the 
curious watched from vantage points 
along the shore, he churned steadily 
along. He covered more than five miles, 
sprinted at the end of his workout, and 


came a.shore patting his bulging stom- 
ach with pride. He would be the first hu- 
man, he confidently helioved, to swim 
the 18.ll-mile Kverest of Channels from 
Vancouver Island to I’ort Angeles on 
the Washington shore. 

In all the centuries since men began 
swimmitig HelIespont.s, none had picked 
a more formidable stretch of water. The 
Strait of Juan de Fuca, sailing direc- 
tions warn, is subject to “sudden vicis- 
situdes of weather” which flemand all 
“the caution and vigilance of the navi- 
gator . . .” Seamen must beware of 



tidal streams, tide rips dangerous to 
small craft, and current.s "which run 
from one to two and a half hours after 
high and low water” and which, “op- 
posed by wind and swell, create a 
choppy sea." 

Florence Chadwick — who focused 
the attentiojj of the 8port.s world on the 
strait when she tried and failed t<( cross 
it last .August — had already drama- 
tized these difficulties. Though she 
swam 11 miles in all, both she aiul her 
tug were swept in circles over a shoal 
called Constance Bank and were but 
four and a lialf miles from shore when 
she finally surrendered. But Chadwick 
had headed southwest on the ebb tide. 
Bert propose<l to set out on the Hood 
tide instead and swim southeast to 
clear the hank. After that he would 
swim SSW on the ebb for eight miles, 
would head southeast again as the tide 
changed once more. His “spare tire” 
would protect him again.st the dreadful 
north Pacific cold — 10 degrees colder 
than the finglish Channel. 

At 10 o'clock one night last week 29- 
year-old Bert Thomas entrusted him- 
self to the deep, and churned out into 
the darkness from Victoria’s Beacon 
Hill Park with the tug Ixland ('Inil- 
kmjer as escort. A last-minute com- 
petitor named John Giese followed 
him, was taken out of the water, stiff 
as a hoard from cold, after only 40 
minutes. But Bert seemed impervious 
to chill. A vicious chop all but swamped 
the rowboat with which his trainer and 
a doctor were guiding him and forced 
them to switch to the tug’s workboat 
for safety. The waves broke continual- 
ly over Bert’s face. He swallowed “a 
gallon” of salt water. He vomited. But 
he swam steadily on. He finished his 
first southeast leg, turned south south- 
west. After four hours and more than 
seven miles of swimming he shouted 
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jubilantly, “It’s a cinch,” and called 
for nourishment. 

Just before two in the morning Dr. 
Frank James of Tacoma pa.ssed him 
a 12-foot length of garden hose, and 
poured a mixture of rum. glucose, wa- 
ter, lenwtn juice and vitamin extract 
into it. Bert drank from the otlier end. 
Suddenly he doubled up in the water 
from excruciating stomach cramps. 
"Something's wrong," he gasped, try- 
ing to keep his face clear of the waves. 
He tried to straighten his huge body, 
to swim. "It won’t go,” he called help- 
lessly. "What'll I do now?” His helpers 
— it look three of them — pulled him 
out. On the tug the cramps aittiled. 
"I'm still strong as a hull,” said Bert. 
"It wasn’t the cohl. It wasn’t tlie 
roughness. It was that damned rum. 
I'll try again in .May.” l/ooking out 
across the tide-tortured water the next 
day, many a Victoria citizen shivered 
a little at the thought. 

PARLAY PINK 

■\yiiATKVKR LESiN may have had to 
* ' sayahout heitingon the bangtails, 
there are those who would give 100 to 1 
that he never looked to the day when 
London's Communist Diiily W'urkcr 
would be the tip sheet of the lords and 
la*lies of Kngland. Still, this ha.s come 
to pass, and you can chalk up one more 
oversight for dialectical materialism. 


The strike which closed down Brit- 
ain’s newspajjers, except for the Dnily 
ll orArr, left the conservative British 
racing fan without eiltier his Siinrlimj 
Lift . a staid hible of the turf, or any of 
the big-circulation dailies that usually 
give sports page space to two or three 
han<licappers. He had. perforce, to turn 
to the Diiilii H'orA'cr. This put Cayton, 
handicapper for party punter.s, in a 
position of glory he never had antic- 
ipate<l. Cayton is the fabulous .-\lf 
Rubin (SI, Sept, fi, '.■>1', a Cockney 
with a gift for i)icklng the horses wlten 
tliey are rij)e. With no fi.xeil political 
ideas. .\lf has been with the Dnih/ 
U orA'cr for 20 years and in that time 
has estaitlished his reputation and a 
following willing to put uji with garru- 
lous gufT for the simple directives of an 
expert handicapper. A S2 bet on his 
every jjick In every race during 1H.')-J 
woultl have profiled a man better than 
.$100. So what if he lost his Conser\ a- 
tive Party membersliij)? .\s Britain’s 
newspapers closed down, Cayton made 
the most of his opportunity: 

A one-pound jtarlay on his selections 
for the first three race.s during the .sec- 
ond day of the Kemploii meeting re- 
turned i';308. One of Cayton’s follow- 
ers, reviving him.self in tlie club bar, 
was heard to mutter: “From now on. 
I'm in favor of coexistence.” Bernard 
Marmatiuke Fitzalan-Howard, lOih 
Duke of Xnrfolk, Karl Marshal of Kng- 


land and a steward of the Jockey Club, 
Imught a copy of the Daily U'orA'cr. 
He handled it gingerly. 

The Daily Warki-r is permitted to 
jiublisli l>y the unions Iteoause they hold 
it does not exploit the strike but limits 
itself to normal circulation (about 82,- 
(10(1 1 . Only regular readers are supposed 
to be able to buy the newspaper, iis it 
is called. Street vendors, though, usu- 
ally ran In* persuaded to [>roduee a copy 
for a shilling, six times the usual price. 

(’aylon takes hi.s success calmly. Pol- 
itics bore him and he never sets foot on 
the track because he’s “too Itusy work- 
ing out the form.” 

“N'othing else interests me,” he says. 
"I iilways.say 'Stick with me. bet with- 
in your means. an<l you’ll have fun.’ ” 
It's a radical idea hut the Daily 
Wnrkcr goes along with it. I’th tern. 

RETURN OF THE EGYPTIAN 

'll fALKiNt; Hi:i{ two cockers through 
’ (’enlral Park one sunny afternoon 
this winter, a young womait wlio loves 
dogs and knows most breeds saw a 
middle-aged, pipe-smoking gentleman 
being pulled briskly along by one of 
the strangest dogs she ev«T ha.s seen. 
He was a tawny-coaleil aiiimal about 
(he size of a springer spaniel, Ituilt low 
to the ground like a basset, with large 
upright ears strangely reminiscent of 
the Chine.se crested dog, atid a tail, 
long and gently waving, which bespoke 
a gracious disposition. Hi.s conforma- 
tion wa.s such as to dispel her first .sus- 
picion that this might be an animal of 
low breeding. Nothing about the grace- 
ful head, the posverful shouUIers, the 
deep, muscular brisket or the sturdy 
leg.s suggested a ca.sual mating. 

The gentleman told her it was “an 
Egyptian house dog, very rare” and 
the lady walked on, content that she 
had learned to recognize the breed. 

.‘she was content until a night a few 
week.s later when she picked up her 
copy of .SI 'Fel). 1-1 i.ssuet with special 
eagerness f)pcause it featured a preview 
of the Westminster Dog Show and a 
<log genealogy chart that showed the 
family tree of 111) different breeds. 
Among them was the Egyptian house 
dog — and beside it an asterisk to indi- 
cate that the Egyptian house dog is 
extinct. But the dog she had seen in 
the park, except for color, looked al- 
most precisely like the drawing she 
was studying in SI. Next day she got 
in touch with SI. 

.She ditl not know the name of the 
dog’s owner. There was nothing for it 
hut to post a watch in Central Park. 

coiilifiiu'ti on nexi puye 
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EVENTS & DISCOVERIES 

continued from page 15 

Meanwhile the American Kennel Club 
and reference books were checked. 
Both said firmly that the Egyptian 
house dog of antiquity is indeed ex- 
tinct and, in fact, no one knew what it 
looked like except for carvings on old 
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tombs and obelisks— on which Si’s 
drawing was based. 

Eventually the young woman, keep- 
ing a sharp watch on her accustomed 
rounds, encountered the gentleman 
with the dog again and this time got 
his name, John \V. Heering. It was 
arranged that Mr. Heering would 
rendezvous with SI near Cleopatra’s 
Needle, an obelisk carved by order of 
Thothmes III about 1500 B.C. 

Mr. Heering turned out to be a man 
who had collided with the American 
Kennel Club in its monotonous insist- 
ence that his dog is a mongrel. 

"How long." he asked the AKC, 
"does a dog have to work off his ille- 
gitimacy?” There was no satisfactory 
reply. 

Mr. Heering has since devoted a 
great deal of time to an unproductive 
search for another Egyptian house dog, 
female, for mating purposes. His dog is 
five years old and a lifelong bachelor. 

The dog is named Connie (for Con- 
rad) and was whelped in Alaska. How 
that came about was that it seems 
there were these two GIs in Egypt 
and somehow they acquired Connie’s 
mother. The Army shipped them back 
to the United States but unaccount- 
ably transported them via Alaska, 
where Connie and his sibling were born. 
From Alaska the GIs came to New 
York and there ran into a little rent 
money trouble. In lieu of $50 rent they 
turned over their two pups to their 
landlord. He sold one of the pups for 
$50 to Conrad A. Williams, a seaman 
friend of Mr. Heering. The other pup 
was neglected and eventually picked 
up by the SPCA. No one seems to 
know what became of it thereafter. 

Williams was ill and the dog was a 
great comfort to him. Its ears were 


enormous on its puppy frame, exciting 
comment wherever Williams went. He 
told, before he died, of refusing $1,000 
for the puppy. The w'ife of a ‘‘Green- 
wich Village entertainer” longed to 
own the pup and so pestered her hus- 
band that he made progressive bids, 
starting at $100. Williams, though, 
wanted the dog to go to his friend, Mr. 
Heering, who was a fellow Mason and 
had undertaken to care for Williams 
in his last illness. When Williams died 
Mr. Heering took charge of the pup, 
then about a year old, and named him 
Connie in memory of his friend. 

Today Connie is healthy and vigor- 
ous. He eats one pound of beef liver 
and a pound of raw carrots, for which 
he has a passion, every day. Every day 
Mr. Heering, now semiretired from re- 
tail merchandising (in which, in his 
youth, he had been office boy to the 
original Marshall Field), takes him out 
to the park for an hour’s stroll, 

People stop and remark on Connie, 
and every so often Mr. Heering gets 
from one of them a clue as to where he 
might find a female Egyptian house 
dog. The clues just don’t pan out. He 
has investigated the possibility of im- 
porting one from Egypt, but prob- 
lems of negotiation, crating and ship- 
ment seem insuperable. There may, he 
thinks, be a likely female closer to 
hand. Once a man he met in the park 
told him he had seen similar dogs in 


Australia, but he may have been think- 
ing of dingoes. 

Walking through the park with Con- 
nie, Mr. Heering has a lot of time to 
think and he has thought up several 
things which some day may prove use- 
ful. He has, for instance, thought up a 
double-ended corned beef hash can. 
This container may be opened at both 
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ends, allowing the housewife to slip 
the hash out in one chunk instead of 
having to spoon it out. And he has de- 
vised a tricky little paintbrush for get- 
ting into hard-to-reach places. 

But his ingenuity has not yet found 
a mate for Connie. 

As to whether Connie is extinct, as 
the AKC seems to think, or liveth, 
as Connie seems to think, there can 
be no clear answer. Once upon a time 
there was an Egyptian house dog, as 
the obelisks prove, and today there 
is Connie. 


SPECTACL. 

TRACKSIDE LUXURY 

Santa Anita's magnincent Turf Club makes losing 
a luxurious lark and sets a standard for all to copy 

To American racing followers and horsemen alike California’s Santa 
Anita Park has consistently symbolized race track operation in the 
grand manner. Members of Santa Anita’s exclusive Turf Club, built 
in 1934 and renovated considerably since then, enjoy the best in 
track.side luxury from .specially prepared meals in the Brazilian 
Room {oppoaite), awa.sh with exotic live tropical plants, to relaxa- 
tion in the magnificent Chandelier Room or quiet privacy in the 
President’s Room. But Santa Anita, also mindful of the $2 bettor, 
has helped establish a new nationwide trend for track management: 
a multimillion dollar remodeling and improvement program geared 
to .satisfy the wants and needs of every track visitor, no matter 
how small his bank roll. For a report on what is being done in 
some of the more racing-conscious areas in the U.S., turn to page 21. 

HHOTlHmAPHS BY BOB LANURY 
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The quiet elegance of the Chandelier Room in the Santa Anita 
Turf Club is welcome contrast to the noise of the crowds on the 
terraces outside. From its parquet floors to the glistening crystal 
chandeliers it is a subdued symphony of soft shadings of gray, 
pink and white. Fine English paintings adorn the walls (above) 
and comfortable corner settees invite, quiet luncheons a deux 





At the top of the Turf Club, overlooking the track and gardens, is the President's 
Room, a handsome pine-paneled retreat for high-echelon meetings and luncheons. 
Its rich glowing colors are intensified by the antique Irish crystal chandeliers, 
gleaming silver, and the mellow tones of paintings from the Santa Anita Collection 



GOOD NEWS 
FOR $2 BETTORS 


For years racing fans have protested against the conditions 
usually found at the No. 1 paid spectator sport in .imerica. 

Noiv management's response is a uhopping remodeling program by WHITNEY TOWER 


U .S. RACK TRACKS oncc seemed to run their business on 
the doctrine: comfort is too good for the average man. 
The old doctrine is in retreat. 

At Louisville’s antiquated Churchill Downs visitors to 
the 81st Kentucky Derby next month will ride, for the first 
time, on escalators and try to worm invitations to 400 
new boxes. Not far away, at Kentucky’s Keeneland track, 
the grandstand crowd (who already have a far better view 
of the finish than anybody on the clubhouse porch) are 
enjoying lunch in an oak-paneled dining room with a noise- 
quieting acoustical-board ceiling. 

The Laurel track in Maryland has so touched up the 
grandstand with indirect lighting and colorful murals that 
an old-timer was heard complaining, “Why, you’d be 
ashamed to make a $2 bet there!” 

Even in New England, where both escalators and seat 
cushions have yet to appear. New Hampshire’s Rocking- 
ham Park is drawing up remodeling plans to keep abreast of 
proud Lincoln Downs. 

This is all a major part of the turf news as sport-loving 
America finds itself solidly in the grip of the greatest boom 
in racing history. Last year more than 3 million people, 
most of whom never saw the inside of a clubhouse, paid 
their way into the country’s 92 big and little race tracks. 
Once there, despite many an insufferable Saturday after- 
noon squeeze, they managed to pour more than $2 billion 
into the machines in a never-tiring, never-ceasing effort to 
forecast which thoroughbred will navigate a course faster 
than his rivals. While a steady upward trend hasmanlfe.sted 
itself in such vital departments as attendance, wagering 
and purse distribution, the present era of U.S. racing is 
happily being marked by a rejuvenated nationwide aware- 
ness on the part of track management that the ultimate 
volume of racing patronage will be directly reflected by the 
amount of interest management cares to show toward the 
sport’s faithful steady customers. 

The universal cry for improved conditions and facilities 
is receiving encouraging response on all fronts, and al- 
though the average 1955 race-goer probably will never be 
fortunate enough to dope out his racing form within the 
pine-paneled sanctuary of a President’s Room such as the 
one at Santa Anita’s Turf Club (opposite page), he will 
hardly escape noticing that every track he visits this year 
will be trying to treat him as an intelligent human being 


rather than as a nearly lifeless form to be buffeted about 
in the manner of a cattle car passenger, without food or 
drink. In short, management is in virtual unanimous agree- 
ment with the philosophy of Chicago Track Director Ben 
Lindheimer, who not long ago re-emphasized an old but 
true point : “If you don’t make your customers happy and 
comfortable, they won’t come back.” Lindheimer has re- 
cently been sinking almost ^>0% of his profits back into 
improvement projects for Arlington and Washington Park. 
He has taken a cue from newer, and therefore more mod- 
ern, tracks (such as New Jersey’s Garden State Parki by 
making extensive u.se of high-speed escalators to ease the 
interior circulation congestion. 

Some other racing areas may not be as fortunate as 
Chicago, California, Florida, New’ Jersey and Delaware 
(where the Du Pont-supported Delaware Park track repre- 
sents progressive planning at its best), but many critical 
fans are under a general misconception that any succession 
of heavy betting days automatically means the track be- 
comes overwhelmingly rich and that the failure to spend 
most of this money immediately on improvements is a 
sorry reflection on those In charge. Actually, the capacity 
of improvement plans Is firmly limited by what each track 
takes in during the day and by what proportion of this 
money is still on hand after heavy taxes, increasing oper- 
ating costs and purse distribution to horsemen, who are no 
less emphatic than spectators in their demands for reform. 

The Important thing today is that the trend for better- 
ing the lot of fans is being directed more in the grandstand 
and stable area than on the clubhouse side of the fence. 
Architects on remodeling projects are incorporating the 
best principles of traffic control, dining facilities and seat- 
ing arrangements. In New York, for instance, every track 
is at least 50 years old and original interiors were designed 
with no thought to eventual pari-mutuel betting— a cir- 
cumstance which has led, through the years, to some in- 
tolerable congestion in betting queues and to the gradual 
evolvement of the present Jockey Club plan to erect a super 
$45 million plant at Belmont Park. When the new Bel- 
mont is opened it may well have exclusive hideaways to 
equal anything at Santa Anita. It may also, however, give 
even greater recognition to the grandstand population and 
set the pattern for still another era of race track moderni- 
zation in years to come. e . n ^ 
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PRETTY GIRLS HELP A'$ BILL WILSON WITH HIS WAVING 



SANOLOTTERS SWARM OVER MANAGER BOUDREAU AND FAMILY 


THE A’S FIND FRIENDS 


Kansas City pours out its heart in rousing welcome, fills Its 
brand-new ball park to overflowing and the transplanted 
Athletics respond by playing like champions just for a day 


K aN'sas City is known far and wide for its dealings in 
wheat and cattle. Andr6 Maurois, the distinguished 
biographer, has called it one of the most beautiful citie-s in 
the world. But, deep down in its heart, the oUl cowtown 
(as even its most patriotic citizens like to call it) is nio.st 
proud of its reputation for friendliness, and it is in the 
name of friendship that it ha.s made warmly welcome a 
band of embarras.sed young athletes in the uniforms of the 
Kansas City Athletics, most of whom are maintaining 
major league status by the .skin of their teeth. 

As the ballplayers and their principal proprietor, the 
rich stranger from Chicago, Arnold Johnson, quickly dis- 
covered, Kan.sas City gives its friendship as freely as the 
time of day and cuts it as generously as its celebrated sir- 
loin steaks. Friendship is pressed upon the visitor from the 
moment he hits town. The Fred Harvey waitress at Cnion 
Station does not say, “What'll you have?” She fairly bub- 
bles over with, “Well, my, don’t you just look neglected 
here! I do believe you’ll find the Kansas City Athletics 
salad there rcrii tasty!” The cab ilriver does not growl, 
“Where to, Mac?" He exclaims, “Now where can I take 
you this fine beautiful spring evenin’ and, oh man, don’t 
you hope and pray it holds out for opening day?” The 
bellboy at the town’s leading hotel, the Muehlebach, is 
not content to pocket a tip and depart in anonymity. He 
thrusts out his hand and declares, “My name is Newton 
and I’m just wonderin’ if you plan to stay for the ball 


game?” The hotel management is heard from promptly 
with a bowl of fruit, which is old stuff, but in Kan.sas City 
there is that little extra friendly touch: nestled down in 
the grapes and tangerines is a pint of bourbon whiskey. 

That’s the everyday way of doing things, but to welcome 
these new baseball-playing friends, the old cowtown poured 
out its greatest display of friendly feelings since Harry and 
Bess came back from the Wliite House to settle down again 
in suburban Independence. And in the spirit of true mid- 
western neighborliness, baseljall fans swarme<l in on the 
city like settlers bound for a house-raising in pioneer days. 
They came by car. by bus and |)lane and by excursion 
trains on the Wabash, the Katy, the Mopac, the Burling- 
ton, the Rock Island, the Vnion I’acific. and the Santa Fe. 
They came fr(*in Arkansas, Oklahoma, Texas, Colorado, 
Nebraska and from deep into what used to be St. Louis 
Cardinals' Missouri territory. 

For the young athletes, the festivities began as their 
chartered plane .settled down at the airport the day before 
the season’s opening. As each man stepped from the plane, 
he was introduced over the loudspeakers by Manager Lou 
Boudreau, and then he was hurried to his own private 
convertible for the parade through the downtown sec- 
tion where nearly 200,000 applauding, cheering, beaming 
friends lined the streets or threw confetti from the office 
windows overhead. Everywhere a fellow turned, there were 
friendly signs of welcome, bunting and signboards, and 
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IN COWTOWN 


by GERALD HOLLAND 

J'HOTOGHArilS HY HY HESKIN 

kids and old folks — oven hotol doormen — wearing baseball 
caps with big letter A’s on them. There were llowered 
boats and 10 marching bands, dancing drum majorettes 
aiul pretty girls in short pants. There were mayors from 
miles around. (lovernor Fretl Hall of Kansas and Lieuten- 
ant (Jovernor James T. Blair Jr. of MLssouri. Tliere was 
Ford Frick, the high commissioner of baseball, Will Har- 
ridgp, president of the American League, Walter Briggs, 
president of the opening day enemy, the Detroit Tigers, 
Del Webb, co-owner of the New York Yankees and late 
co-owner of the departed Kansas ('ity Blues of the Ameri- 
can Association. There was 92-year-old C'onnie Mack, rid- 
ing along with a brave half-smile and a faraway look in 
his tired old eyes. 

Transplanted from Philadelphia, where brotherly love 
had long .since turned to ashes, the ballplayers were plain- 
ly torn by conllicting emotions. At one moment, they 
looked as sheepish as the fellow who was mistaken for the 
returning war hero down at the railroad depot, But in the 
next moment, some of them appeared to be as recklessly 
abandoned to the pleasures of the occasion as the farmer’s 
daughter out on a date with a traveling salesman she 
knows will never be true. Now and again, it seemed that 
one of the players would surely ri.se up and blurt to the 
crowd: "Folks, you’re making a mighty big mistake! We 
ain't nuthin’ but the old Philadelphia A’s!” 

continued on next pa'je 
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KANSAS CITY A*S 

coiilinued from put/e :iS 

It would not have made any differ- 
ence to the Kansas City friends. For 
this day, anyhow, they had nothing 
but love and affection in their hearts. 
By the lime the parade broke up, the 
ballplayers seemed to relax a little, but 
another pleasurable shitck was in store 
for them. They were immediately 
whisked away to the rebuilt Municipal 
Stadium, a dazzling .spectacle to the 
young men who had beat their way 
north through primitive bush-league 
ball parks and had. many of them, 
vivid memories of the Spartan accom- 
modations at Connie Mack Stadium 
back in Philadelphia. They wandered 
wide-eyed through the grandstand and 
down onto the field ami into the cdub- 
house with its .shiny new .showers and 
lockers. Then, when they had had time 
to absorb it all, Manager Lou Boudreau 
spoke to them of baseball matters in 
gentle and kindly tones as if he fearetl 
that, being overwrought, they might 
su<ldenly burst into tears. 

HD ASeEnStDH%. PLEASE 

Meanwhile, in his penthouse suite 
atop Hotel Muehlebach. Arnold John- 
son, tall, handsome, 48-year-old club 
owner, paced the floor and spoke feel- 
ingly of the cowtown’s friendly ways. 

'Tve never seen anything quite like 
it,” Johnson said, shaking his head in 


wonder. ‘‘They wouldn’t believe it 
back in New York. Here there’s none 
of the suspicion and cynicism you find 
in the big eastern ciiie.s. People stop to 
speak to me in the streets, not as .some- 
body whose picture they’ve seen in the 
papers, liut just as a newcomer they 
want to welcome to town.” 

Johnson, only a few days before, liail 
discovered that Kansas f'ity not only 
gives its friendshij) freely, iiia deals 
swiftly with anyone who dares to ca.st 
aspersions on even the newest of its 
friends. 

For instance, when Jimmy Cannon, 
a New York sportswriter, had dis- 
mi.ssed the .•\'s as a "horing” hall club, 
Macy’s Kansas ('ity dejiartment store 
promptly look a full page ad in the 
.S’bir ju.st to give Cannon the hack of its 
hand. When Johnson himself was de- 
picted, in a magazine article, as a 
smooth financial operator who had 
ac(|Uired the .\’s for peanuts, Ernie 
Mehl, the S/or’.s sports editor, leapt 
to his defense. Johnsun, said Mchl, 
actually had iiuestetl million.s jintl 
risked millions more on the gamble of 
selling the Philadelphia stadium to 
Bob Carpenter of tlie Pliillies. And 
furthermore, wrote Mehl. any man who 
paifi $101 1,000 for the old Boston Braves 
scoreboard, $2,:}00 for a batting cage, 
enlarged the scouting staff to 12 men 
and the coaching staff to four cannot 
be accused of conducting a "peaiuil” 
operation. 


Ernie Mehl’s indignation was under- 
standable, for if it had not been for 
Ernie, there would not yet he major 
league baseball in the cowlown. Ernie 
got the big league fever after observ- 
ing the amazingly successful transfer 
of the Boston Braves franchise to Mil- 
waukee. He immediately launched a 
<iiie-man campaign to get the St. Louis 
Browns for Kansas City. When the 
Brown.s got away to Baltimore, Ernie 
Mehl looked around for the next most 
likely candidate for transfer. Sickest of 
the big league teams was the Philadel- 
phia -Vs and when Arnold Johnson, the 
big vending machine man, apjieareri 
on the Kansas City scene as owner of 
the local ball park i purchased from his 
vending machine as,sociales. Del Webb 
and Dan Topping of the New York 
Yankees i Ernie Mehl saw a prime pros- 
pect. Ernie had to talk in terms of mi!- 
lions and .-\rnold was a man who spoke 
that language fluently. But Johnson 
politely declined the opportunity to 
liecome a liaseball man. "I’ve got 
heaiiaches enough riglit now,” he said. 
But every time Johnson came to town, 
Ernie tackled him again. Finally, as 
Johnson now recalls it, “Ernie wore me 
down in his sweet, quiet way.” 

No one concertied ha.s forgott<‘n the 
town's debt to Ernie Mehl. The Cham- 
ber of Commerce named him Maii-of- 
the-Year. Arnold Johnson jmt him in 
his own car at tin* head of the welcom- 
ing parade and Ford Frick, ha-seball’s 
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hijih commissionpr, cried out at the 
preopening television broadcast from 
Kddy’s Night Club: ‘‘In all the excite- 
ment here tonight, let’s not forget a 
boy named Ernie Mehl!” Ernie, a big, 
beefy, blnnd-haired hoy of oO who 
leaches Sunday School regularly, was 
called up to the mike to say a few 
words, and looking around at all the 
big leaguers present, he said it was the 
happiest moment of a lifetime spent in 
the best town in the whole wide world. 

THEY'LL LOSE GRUDGINGLY 

Ernie Mehl repeated what he has 
been saying all sjiring; nobody expects 
I he A’s to turn out a winner in the next 
coujile of years. What Kansas (’ity is 
sure of, though, as Ernie sees it. is that 
its halljilayers will lose a little less gra- 
ciously, a little more grudgingly now 
lliat they are among friends. 

“The imporlanl thing," said Ernie, 
"is that we’ve gone big league. .Xnd to 
go big league, you’ve gfit to take the 
besi you can gel . The successful ball 
clulisaren’t on the market. But .ArtioM 
Johnson and his associates aren’t the 
kind of men to just coast along. I know 
they'll do everything possible to give 
us a contender." 

'i’o that, .‘\rnold Johnson himself re- 
plied; "Give us three years, live at the 
outside, and we’ll build a winner!” 
Commissioner Ford P'rick came to the 
micniphone, pul on a long faceand said 
with mock seriousness. ‘‘1 mus' lellyou 


that I don’t think the .\’s will win the 
pennant this year!" There was a roar 
of laughter and the commissioner 
shouted over it; "Maybe they won't 
even win the pennant next year!" 

Frientlly feelings soared high at Kd- 
tly’s place. Georgia Gibbs, the singer, 
dragged Johnson, Fru'k and Walter 
(Spike' Briggs, president of the |)e- 
troit Tiger.s, ont<» tlie lloor to sing 
“Take Me Out to the Ball Game.” The 
quartet chanted "E\eryihing’s Cp to 
Date in Kansas (’ity” while every- 
body clapped hands. Then Carmen 
(Mr.s. .\rnold John.son was introduceti 
and in a few moments the television 
station’s switchboard was flooded witii 
calls from viewers wlio wanted a bel- 
ter look at Laraine Day’s most serious 
rival as baseball's glamour girl. It was 
a hard sjiot to follow, but Kansas 
City’s new mayor, H. Roe Barile. a 
jolly fat man who took ollice tliat very 
morning, came on and addre.ssed him- 
self to Spike Briggs. 

"Mr. Spike Briggs, sir,” boomed the 
mayor, “tomorrow morning 1 shall call 
for y«)U in the mayor’s otlicial ear atul 
drive you to our new municipal stadi- 
um. There 1 shall take\’ou on a jierson- 
ally comlucted tour, Mr. Sjuke Briggs, 
of t his marvel, t his mi rack' of const ruc- 
tion. comjileted in 90 <ia\'s actually 
it took -- weeks . and then. .Mr. Spike 
Briggs, I shall be haiqiy to escort you 
to the losiiKj si'le tif the field!” 

.-\s it turned out, that is precisely 


what Mayor Bartle did. With 92,844 
fans overflowing the grandstand, with 
former Bresiilent Harry S. Truman 
throwing out the first ball, the Kansas 
City Athletics, liopped up on the larg- 
est shot of friendship ever needled into 
a ball club, went out and played like 
the champions they are not likely to he 
for some time. .Vt the bat they were 
there in the clutch, in the field they 
were flawless and alert enough to turn 
threesjiarklingdoulde plays. The crowd 
cheered everything: \'ic Power striking 
out in the first inning as lustily as Bill 
Wilson hitting a homer in tin* eighth. 
Manager Lou Boudreau was as sharp 
and daring as Ca.sey Stengel and Leo 
Duroi'her rolled up into one: he gam- 
bled on a big inning in the sixth and 
he got it to clinch tlu' .\'s fi-2 victory 
in big league ba.sehall's first game on 
its new western frontier. 

I'p in the press box, Ernie Mehl 
liammered his portable typewriter and 
banged out his first big league story, 
coiieluding it in sheer exultation with: 
‘■phooie on the critics!" 

.\s the deliriously happy fans— no. 
make that friends — filed out of the 
ball park, one of them jumped up on a 
railing and yelleil: 

"Man, if this is the kind of hall those 
.\'.s are goin’ to pla\-, I don’t see how 
we can miss!” 

Next day, losing the first of four 
straight, the .\'s began to sliow their 
gootl friends Iujw. end 




PRESIDENT Eisenhower concentrates on his pitch- covernor G. Mennen Williams of Michigan uses a 
ing form as he throws out the first ball in Washington, catcher’s mitt while wailing for the first pitch at Detroit. 


THE WONDERFUL WORLD OF SPORT 


OPENING DAY FOR 
AMATEURS AND PROS 


IN WASHINGTON D.c. a HOted sore-shouldered right* 
hander drew back his arm and fired the ball from his box 
seat; in Detroit a bow-lied governor squatted behind 
home plate to receive the first pitch; in Atlanta a bosomy 
actress displayed her baseball form, and in Chicago a 


TED KLUSZEWSKi, Cincinnati first ba.seman, accepts congratulations of ralph kiner deal begiius to pay ofT Inunedl* 
teammates Ray Jablonski and Gus Bell after hitting home run on opening day. aiely for the Cleveland Indians as Kiner hits a home 





Hf)-y»*ar-<)ld mnchatiic did thr honors as ojx'ning days for 
llu* 1955 baseball season sprouted aroutid the U.S.. Culm 
and Canada. When all the amateurs famous and unknown 
alike had finished their appointed tasks it was the um- 
pire.s’ turn to step up to home plate and shout the Ksitiie’s 
most vetierable elieh^: "Play ball!" And then in the best 
of traditions came the time for "hurlers to toe the slal).” 
and "hitters to swinn the ash.” With the ball actually in 


play, several |)rofessional performers immediately served 
notice that from openiiit; day to October they themselves 
intend to produce the headlines of the sports pages. 
Among those who stf)od out were ma.s.sive Ted Kluszewski 
of Cincinnati wliose 49 home runs lust sea.son led both 
leagues; Hulph Kiner. purchased by the Cleveland In- 
dians this winter from the Chicago Cubs; and Robin 
Roberts, the Philadel(>hia Phillies' iron-armed pitcher. 




WONDERFUL WORLD continued 


to the Florida Everglades on a fishing 
expedition which included SI Corre- 
spondent James Shepley. On his first 
attempt at the skilled sport of spin- 
casting the Vice President threw out 
enough line for a bird’s nest capable 
of housing a family of eagles. A com- 
panion cut away 50 yards of line and 
coached the novice. Gradually Nixon’s 
technique improved, his enthusiasm 
soared. Suddenly he snagged his line 
high in a mangrove. Struggling to get 
it loose, he jumped up on the skiff’s 
seat and yanked. The skiff obeyed 
Newton’s third law of motion and, like 


RICHARD M. NIXON'S rapid rise brows as it was noted that the man 
from grocery clerk to Vice President only a heartbeat away from the Presi- 
of the United States left little time for dency did not know a Parmachene 
play. Nixon did manage to find time Belle from a backlash and seemingly 
in his packed schedule of governmen- cared less. Not since Calvin Coolidge 
tal chores to get in some golf. But de- supposedly donned white gloves and 
spite this enthusiastic excursion into used hooks baited with worms by Se- 
the world of sport, in certain Washing- cret Service men had there been a 
ton quarters there still remained much comparable crisis, 
shaking of heads and furrowing of But last week Dick Nixon journeyed 


MANGROVE-SNAOGEO LURE draws fisherman Nixon’s attention. over- 

board, V'ice President pulls and tugs to get aboard the skiff and finally manages to get 
a leg over the gunwale and haul himself aboard in a mo.st unfishermanliko manner. 



I’HDTUCKAPHS »Y JAMKS SHKI'I.KY 


;i skilled tunihlpr. Xixoo rlitl a tu-at 
hark sntmTsauil ovt-r the yuiiwalp. 
Wlu-n Ik- i-atm- ujj hj-Kfahlx-d llicsidt* 
of iho iuiat, awkvYardly climbed aboard 
(•(cbT'. I>arn|)l.v rcliirtiiiiK to tho 
sport his conversion appean-d certain. 
But as the jiarty beaded Viorne the 
ituide alteiiipted a KSO^ turn. There 
was a sickening lurcli. and N'ixon, 
Journalist Shepley and j;uide fouiul 
themselves in the KverKlades mud. 
Aboard anain. the Vic<‘ Fro.sident of 
the fbiited States Hnally found a prop- 
er parliamentary comment: “This cer- 
tainly was an interestin}( experience.” 





AL DOVLE MAGDA RURAC 


CARL EARN FRANK PARKER PANCHO GONZALES BOBBY RIGGS 


TENNIS GREATS 
STAND FOR 
NET PORTRAIT 


TliP cast of rharactprs for thp Prich' of Cleveland World 
Professional Tennis Champitinships i known with mock 
hrevily as the I'OCWPTCi included 15 tennis stars who 
liave hiKhliKhtc-d I'.S. amateur and professional tennis over 
a 2(i-year span. Lining' up beside a net f<ir a rare and nostal- 
gic mass portrait of tininis power were 14 players including 
six I’.S. singles champitms, three Wimbledon winners and 
five U.S. profe.ssional champions. In chronological tennis 
order the most veteran figure is British-born Fred Perry 
(far Tig}d\, who was rSLT.\ singles winner in 195:1, '54 
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JOHNNY FAUNCE MARTIN BUXBY PANCHO SEGURA VINI RURAC FRANK KOVACS DON BUDGE FRED PERRY 

PHOTOGRAPH BY MARVIN M. GRKBNE 


and currently a profe-ssional at Boca Raton, Fla. Don 
Budge, USLTA winner in 1937-38, is manager of Manhat- 
tan’s Town Tennis Club and partner in the Budge-Wood 
Service, Inc. (launderers). Bobby Riggs, USLTA champion 
in 1939 and '41. is the professional at Miami Beach’s Ro- 
ney Flaza Hotel. Pauline Betz Addie, USLTA women’s 
champion in 1942, ’43, ’44 and ’46, is now a housewife with 
three children. Frank Parker. USLTA titleholder in 1944- 
45, now works for a container company. Richard (Pancho) 
Gonzales, USIjT.\ champion in 1948-49, is a free-lance 


professional who has toured with Jack Kramer’s troupe 
and who won the recent POCWPTC. Kramer. USLTA 
champion in 1946-47, played in the POCWPTC hut missed 
the picture. Others in the photograph are Magda and Vini 
Rurac, Rumanian-born husband and wife professionals at 
Palm Springs, Calif.; Frank Kovacs, Carl Earn and Johnny 
Faunce, California professionals: Martin Buxby, Florida 
professional; Al Doyle, New York City professional: Fran- 
cisco (Pancho i Segura, Ecuadorian-born who was also part 
of the Jack Kramer group, was runner-up to Gonzales. 
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BASEBALL? 
ALL IN 
THE MIND 


. . . the mind of the discerning spectator, that 
is. Here, to challenge veteran fans and aid the 
fresh observer, are some commonly neglected 
elements that determine play-by-play strategy 


by JEREMIAH TAX 
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O NK of the more obvious truths 
about baseball is that it brings 
pleasure and excitement to millions of 
people who have only the vaguest no- 
tions about the simple mechanics of the 
game or the field dimensions which de- 
termine its basic strategy. It is a sport 
enjoyed by all ages and intellects and 
both sexes— and for many different 
reasons. 

To some, baseball is a picnic in the 
sun with peanuts and beer; to others, 
a vicarious release of aggressions and 
emotions. Thousands of others never 
see a game from one season to the next 
but derive pleasure from attaching 
themselves emotionally to a particular 
team and following its fortunes in 
print. 

Obviously, it is not necessary to un- 
derstand how and why everything is 
taking place on the field in order to 
enjoy the game. But it is equally true 
that with every added bit of under- 
standing, enjoyment increases. For 
baseball is an unparalleled exhibition 
of competitive skill. Individual and 
team proficiency are required ; speed of 
hand and foot, timing, guile and cour- 
age are all on display. And, as in every 
contest of universal appeal, the area of 
competition is clearly defined, easy to 
focus on and bound by two dimen- 
sions— time and distance. 

When the lead-off batter steps up to 
the plate at the start of a game, the 
situation is unique so far as the rest 
of the afternoon is concerned. Nothing 


extraneous enters into the competition 
between the batter and the nine men 
on the opposing team— eight spread 
out in front of him and one crouched 
behind him. The stage will never be 
set so simply, so let’s examine it. 

The batter's aim is to get on base 
safely and there are three ways he can 
accomplish this. The pitcher can walk 
him or hit him with the ball or he can 
hit the ball and run to first before the 
opposing team gets the ball there and 
puts him out. It is 90 feet to first 
base and most big leaguers can run 
there in a fraction over three and a half 


seconds. (A left-handed batter has 
about a tenth of a second headstart.) 
The pitcher winds up and throws the 
ball and it will travel the 60 feet six 
inches to a position where the batter 
can hit it in about a half-second. Don’t 
be deceived by that figure; the batter 
does not have all that time to decide 
whether or not he will try to hit the 
ball. He tnusl decide and start bringing 
his bar around in about half that time 
or he will be too late. One reason play- 
ers stand at the rear of the batter’s box 
is to gain an extra split second in which 
to make the swing-or-not decision. 


TME HIT-AND-RUN play, difficult to atop when batter and runner 
play their role.s perfectly, here succeeds a.a second ba.seman covers bag to 
prevent apparent steal. It can, however, sometimes be foiled when catch- 
er anticipates it, calls for pitchout, nips runner with snap throw to first. 
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As the ball approaches the plate it 
may do one of several things to further 
bedevil the batter: it may continue in 
a relatively straight line, curve toward 
or away from him or rise slightly or fall 
away abruptly— depending on how 
much and what kind of spin the pitcher 
has put on it. Whatever it does, if it 
crosses the 17-inch-wide plate between 
the batter’s knees and armpits, it’s a 
strike. 

The ball we’re following is headed 
for the strike zone. M ost pitchers try to 
get the first ball they throw to a batter 
over the plate, not only to get ahead of 
the batter quickly but because there 
are few good first-ball hitters in base- 
ball, which is another story. Our batter, 
however, steps into this first pitch and 
hits it on the ground toward the hole 
between the third baseman and the 
shortstop. He bats right-handed and 
he consistently hits to the left side of 
the diamond because he consistently 
swings a split second early. That makes 
him a “pull hitter.” 

THE RACE TO FIRST 

At the crack of ball meeting bat the 
batter starts for first and the shortstop 
starts moving to his right to field the 
ball; the race is on and, if you remem- 
ber, you know it will be over in less 
than four seconds. The ball is moving 
slowly along the ground and before 
the shortstop reaches it, two and a half 
seconds have elapsed. Aware that time 
is running out on him, the shortstop 
scoops up the ball with one hand and, 
without cocking his arm completely, 
sends it off toward first in one smooth 
motion. Such a throw, however, has 
little power behind it. Though the 
first baseman strains every inch toward 


the approaching ball while he keeps one 
foot on the bag, it takes three quar- 
ters of a second to hit his glove. Too 
late. The batter’s foot touched the base 
an instant earlier. He’s safe. 

The second batter comes up to the 
plate in a confident mood. And why 
not? — his teammate got a hit on the 
very first pitch, an augury of happy 
times ahead. Not only that but he and 
the man on first are about to attempt 
one of the game’s neatest bits of strat- 
egy— the hit-and-run play. Now this 
is by no means the ideal situation for 
the hit-and-run. Percentage baseball 
would call for a simple sacrifice bunt 
to put the runner on second, which is 
scoring petition. And then the heav- 
iest-hitting part of the batting order 
would be coming up. But our manager 
is in a confident mood too and feels that 
such a surprise move might pay off. 

Even more important is the fact that 
the second batter can be counted on to 
get some part of his bat on the ball, 
which he must do if the hit-and-run 
attempt is not to fail miserably. 

Slightly annoyed by that cheap, 
first-pitch hit, the pitcher loses hi.s 
control temporarily and his first two 
deliveries to the second batter are wide 
of the plate. Two balls and no strikes 
—a good setup for the hit-and-run, 
since the pitcher can be expected to do 
his darnedest to get the next pitch 
over. The batter flashes the sign to the 
runner and the play is on. 

Starting with the logical as.sumption 
that the next pitch will ho in the strike 
zone, the batter has based his course 
of action— as would a general in the 
field or a scientist in a lab— on a series 
of reasonable probabilities. With no 
outs and a runner on first, the first 


baseman will be playing on or close to 
the bag to keep the runner from taking 
too big a lead if he’s planning to steal 
second or to prevent him from reach- 
ing third or even scoring if the batter 
gets a clean hit through the infield. If, 
on the next pitch, the runner breaks 
for second, either the second baseman 
or shortstop must break with him to 
receive the throw from the catcher. 
Since our batter hits right-handed, it 
is almost certain that the second base- 
man will undertake the assignment this 
time. There will then be a large open- 
ing in the infield defense— between the 
first and second basemen — and that’s 
where our batter plans to hit the ball. 

IF THE SECOND BASEMAN COVERS— 

Only one of the batter’s assumptions 
can be completely wrong: the short- 
stop instead of the second baseman 
may cover the base to prevent the ap- 
parent steal. If that happens and the 
batter still hits to the right side, he 
can still expect a reasonably profitable 
return from the play. The second base- 
man will be moving to his left to field 
the ball, a poor position from which to 
start cither a double play or a force 
play at second. The best he can do is 
to get the man coming in to first. So 
our batter will have put his teammate 
into scoring position with only one 
out. Fair enough. 

Whatever goes wrong with the ex- 
ecution of the hit-and-run will almost 
surely be the fault of the batter, since 
he is obviously the key man in the 
play. If he misses the pitch, the chances 
are that the runner will be thrown out 
at second. If he hits the ball on the 
ground directly at an infielder, the 
continued on next page 
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BASEBALL 

continued 

odds are high on a double play. If he 
hits it on a line to an inhelder, a dou-> 
ble play is a certainty, because the 
runner is already committed and can- 
not get back to first in time. 

In this particular situation— assum- 
ing the batter has no specific weakness 
that can be exploited— the pitcher will 
generally try to keep the ball high and 
inside. This type of pitch is the most 
difficult for most batters to bunt or hit 
to the opposite field, either of which, 
the pitcher reasons, this one is likely 
to be contemplating. 

All right, let’s get back to our second 
batter. He’s just flashed the hit-and- 
run sign. As the pitcher begins his de- 
livery the runner on first breaks for 
second. And just as the batter antici- 
pated, the second baseman moves to 
his right toward the bag also. At the 
same time the batter sees that this 
pitch is coming in high and inside. 
He’s ready for that too. He moves his 
right foot back a few inches and starts 
his swing. Moving the foot does three 
things: it backs him away from the 
plate slightly, turns his body toward 
right field and delays the swing. All 
three help him hit this pitch where he 
wants to— into the hole between first 
and second. No infielder can touch the 
ball; it's up to the right fielder. Both 
he and the ball are moving quickly to- 
ward each other and he fields it cleanly. 
But the runner had a good lead off first 
and he broke for second as the pitcher 
started his delivery. Urged on by the 
third-base coach, he did not break 
stride rounding second and is now more 
than halfway to third. Ten feet from 


the bag he starts his slide and makes 
it safely. The hit-and-run has worked 
perfectly— it has advanced the runner 
an extra base. 

If the hit-and-run is an offensive 
tactic to delight the eye, the defensive 
effort it is designed to nullify — the dou- 
ble play— is often an even more breath- 
taking exhibition of speed and timing. 
Double plays occur under many differ- 
ent circumstances, of course. As in the 
hit-and-run, however, the one which 
is most common and requires the deft 
cooperation of at least two players, 
begins with a runner on first and a 
ground ball hit to the infield. 

SHORT TO SECOND TO FIRST 

Let’s start with the ball bouncing 
out to the shortstop. He must field it 
and get it over to the second baseman, 
who must touch the bag and relay it to 
the first baseman — all in less than the 
three and a fraction seconds it takes 
the batter to arrive at first. So fre- 
quently does this situation occur, and 
so critical is the action, that a team’s 
standing in the pennant race could be 
affected considerably by the skill and 
consistency of the shortstop and sec- 
ond baseman in playing their parts. 

As the shortstop moves in to field 
the ball, the second baseman starts for 
the hag. He is now facing and moving 
in a direction opposite from the one in 
which he will relay the ball. When he 
catches the throw from the shortstop, 
therefore, he will have to touch the 
base and pivot before he can complete 
the play. To help him do this without 
any waste motion, he and the short- 
stop have agreed on where the short- 
stop will always try to feed him the 
ball. If he has to stoop, stretch or break 


stride, precious lime will be consumed 
and he may even miss the base; so the 
shortstop generally aims his throw at 
the second baseman’s left shoulder or, 
rather, where it will be at the time he 
makes the catch. This allows him to 
take the throw in a natural position 
while racing for the bag, which is when 
many second basemen prefer to receive 
the hall. Others like to get to second, if 
they can, and receive the ball there. 

Regardless of when he gets the ball, 
the second baseman would like to send 
it off to first at the instant he touches 
the base to complete the forceout, so 
that he will be competing with the run- 
ner approaching first on the best pos- 
sible terms. However, he also has to 
reckon with the runner sliding into sec- 
ond. This gentleman will be coming in 
fast and kicking up dust, planning to 
roll into the second baseman or intimi- 
date him with his spikes — in any case, 
to knock him off balance and thereby 
prevent an accurate relay. Though the 
slider is not allowed to interfere "de- 
liberately” with the throw, the fact is 
that on this play body contact is rou- 
tine and the second baseman is often 
badly shaken up. To avoid this he may 
step, hop or leap from the bag before 
or while he throws. Pictures of pivot 
men completing their relays from 
weird, off-balance positions, with both 
feet off the ground, make the papers 
regularly. While admiring the camera- 
man’s technique (or good fortune) few 
fans appreciate that despite his pre- 
carious posture the pivot man is get- 
ting the ball off with enough power be- 
hind it to nip the runner at first 90 
feet away. 

As the game we are watching contin- 
ues, one team and then the other may 





DOUBLE PLAY begins a.s short.stop flips to second ba.se- 
man for force, end.s loppoeile paye) when relay beat-s run- 
ner to first. When ball i.s hit to right, .shortstop plays pivot 
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gain the lead or the score may become 
completely one-sided, but the drama 
inherent in each individual play, in 
each successive meeting of pitcher and 
batter will go on to the last out. And 
the relentless mathematical statistics 
will determine the outcome of every 
race between man and ball. But since 
baseball is played by humans, not ma- 
chines, and because luck occasionally 
joins one team for a spell as tenth play- 
er, other factors are involved. 

PSYCHIATRY TO THE RESCUE? 

A few years ago one major league 
team engaged a psychiatrist, on the 
theory that a player’s mental condition 
contributes to his performance on the 
field. Though the project was greeted 
with jeers all around and soon aban- 
doned, there is no question but that the 
theory is sound enough and is used by 
many players and managers during the 
course of the game. When a runner on 
first dances back and forth along the 
base line, stretching his lead and then 
retreating partway back to the bag, he 
is trying to influence the pitcher’s next 
delivery by upsetting him. It’s true, of 
course, that sometimes the runner’s ac- 
tions are the preliminary to an at- 
tempted steal, but much more often he 
counts on the threat of a steal to dis- 
comfort the pitcher. And he is fre- 
quently successful. 

With the possible exception of some 
pitchers, every player looks forward to 
his turn at bat, or pretends he does any- 
way. Yet observe him as he prepares to 
compete alone against all nine men on 
the opposing team, as he gets set to pit 
his eyes and body coordination against 
a small ball that will come at him with 
express-train speed. He pulls on his cap, 


hitches up his pants, chews away at 
his gum or tobacco, rubs his hands, 
swings his bat around, tucks in his 
shirt. All these and other actions be- 
tray an inner tension which he may or 
may not release completely before the 
pitcher throws the first ball. If he does 
not, it may handicap him severely, de- 
spite the fact that he considers hatting 
a truly joyous experience. 

Anger, overeagerness, overconfi- 
dence, lack of confidence— all will ham- 
per a player’s ability. As a close game 
moves into the late innings and each 
pitch, each play assumes more and more 
importance, the instinctive impulse in 
each player to tighten up becomes al- 
most irresistible. Good players perform 
well under the stress of such circum- 
stances, not because they have allowed 
themselves to grow tense, but because 
they have mastered the trick of stay- 
ing “loose.” 

The game we've been watching has 
just ended. It was won by the home 
team 3-2 in the last of the ninth— not 
by an exquisitely timed squeeze play or 
by any other planned offensive tactic; 
no batter drove in the winning run 
with a perfectly placed Texas leaguer 
or hit the ball out of the park; the 
pitcher didn’t weaken, nor did any of 
the players backing him up make an 
error. Here’s the way it did happen, 
and it’s happened this way before. 

First man up was a powerful, slow- 
footed slugger who could, the pitcher 
knew , end it all with one blast . Throw- 
ing carefully to him, the pitcher got to 
a count of three and two, then missed 
a corner of the plate by an eyelash. A 
sacrifice moved the runner to second. 
The next batter struck out. 

Two out, a man in scoring position 


and a weak hitter coming up. Playing 
a hunch, the manager decided not to 
go for a pinch-hitter. He may have had 
other reasons: the man was his best de- 
fensive infielder, too valuable to dis- 
pense with if the game were to continue. 
And pinch-hitters have been known 
to fail. 

On the very first pitch the batter per- 
formed exactly according to form. He 
hit the ball on the ground, directly at 
the shortstop— an easy out. A groan 
went up from the home-team rooters; 
at the edge of the dugout, the manager 
slapped his thigh in disgust; in the 
press box someone started to say the 
words flashing through many minds at 
that instant — "extra innings. . . .” 

And so, as the shortstop prepared 
for the routine pickup and throw to 
first, the ball hit a pebble fixed in the 
edge of a small depression of the turf 
and began a crazy, deflected bounce. 
A frantic recovery by the shortstop 
was too late; the ball was over his right 
shoulder and rolling into left field. 

Despite the slowness of the runner, 
there wasn’t even a play at the plate. 
With nothing to lose, since there were 
two out, he’d taken off at the crack of 
the bat. He scored standing up. 

Yes, that’s baseball too. A game of 
skill, mathematical rule and measur- 
able form— yet it can be won by a bat- 
ter who closes his eyes and swings, by a 
sudden puff of wind that carries a ball 
just out of reach of a fielder’s glove; 
and it can be lost because of an unex- 
pected flash of sunlight through the 
clouds— or a pebble in the ground. 

Unpredictable is the word, and that's 
another reason for its popularity. 

Go on out to the park and see for 
yourself. p;) 



and has advantage over second ba-seman since he nor- 
mally faces in direction of his relay, and also can observe 
approach of runner who will be trying to break up play. 
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by TENZING NORGAY as told to JAMES RAMSEY ULLMAN 


The story oj iiinii's suprciiic ochici'ciiiciil in the iiioiiiihniis is hire 
begun in the Jirst cj four iustuhueuts on the lije of the great 
Sherpa cliiuher, co-couqueror of Everest, as he recounted it to 
his distinguished fellow clituher, biographer and friend. Tenzing’s 
story will appear in expanded form in the booh ‘Tiger oj the 
Snows,’ to be published June j by G. P. Putnam’s Sons ($4.50) 
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A ran' rvuiiion of ihn't\^cih‘ranoiis rccciiiiy hrou^lii ilu‘ Tnizhi\> 
family lof’cthcr in Darjcolin^. Sianditi'^, at Ujt, is Ti'itzinyi's wijf 
Lalimn; ihcir dauiflihr Sima, a^vd i6: Teminfs mother, 
and Tenzin\i himself. Older dati\fhier Pem-Pem {iS) is sitting at 
left ndih her Tihetan lay do^; 'I'cnzinfs Jat'orire do\f, Kbon{>a. lies 
ill foreiiroimd. Other.': in the picture are cousins oj the family 






liger crp Everest 


By TENZING NORGAY as told to JAMES RAMSEY ULLMAN 


PART I: In whuh a Sherpa lad throws up in faraway \^epal, in the shadow of a great mountain known to him as 
Chomolungma, nurturing a drcatn; and of the life and people of his homeland, and the 'yeti,' or Abominable 
Snowman; and how he leaves his native village to pursue that dream, and prepares for the life of a mountain man 


M any times I think of that morning at Camp 
Nine. We have spent the night there, Hillary 
, and I, in our little tent at almost 28,000 feet, 
which is the highest that men have ever slept. It has been 
a cold night. Hillary’s boots are frozen, and wc are almost 
frozen too. But now in the gray light, when wc creep 
from the tent, there is almost no wind. The sky is clear 
and still. And that is good. 

We look up. For weeks, for months, that is all wc have 
done. And there it is — the top of Everest. Only it is differ- 
ent now: so near, so close, only a little more than 1,000 feet 
above us. It is no longer just a high dream in the sky. but a 
real and solid thiiig, a thing of rock and snow, that men 
can climb. We make ready. We will climb it. This 
time, with God’s help, wc will climb on to the end. 

Then 1 look down. All the rest of the world is under us. 
To the w’est, Nuptse; to the south, Lhotsc; to the cast. 
Makalu: all of them great mountaintops, and beyond them 
hundreds of others, all under us. Straight down the ridge. 
2,000 tect down, is the South Col, where our nearest 
friends wait: Sahibs Lowe and Gregory and the young 
Sherpa Ang Nyima, who yesterday helped us up to Camp 
Nine. Below that is the white w’all of Lhotsc, 4,000 feet 
more, and at its bottom the Western Cwm, where the rest 
of our friends wait at the advance base camp. Below the 
cwm is the Icc&ll, below the Icefall the Khumbu Glacier. 


I sec that Hillary is looking too. and I point. Below the 
glacier, 16,000 feet down, you can just see in the gray light 
the old monastery of I'hyangboche. 

To I lillary perhaps it does not mean so much. To a man 
from the West it is only a far strange place in a far strange 
country. But for me it is home. Beyond Thyangboche arc 
the valleys and v'illages of Solo Khumbu. and there I was 
born and grew' up. On the tall hillsides above them I climbed 
as a boy. tending my father’s yaks. Home is close now. I 
can almost stretch out my hand and touch it. But if it is 
close, it is also far. Much farther than 16,000 feet. As we 
strap on our oxygen tanks I think back to the boy, so close 
and so far, who had never heard of oxygen, but yet looked 
up at this mountain and dreamed. 

Then we turn around, Hillary and 1 , Wc begin to climb. 

It is many miles and many years that have brought me 
here. 


I T is strange about the name Sherpa. The w'orld hears 
it only in connection w'lth mountains and expedi- 
tions, and so many people think it is a word mean- 
ing porter or guide. But this is not so at all. The Sherpas 
arc a people, a tribe. According to those who have studied 
such things, there are about 100,000 of us, dw'cllers in the 
high uplands of the eastern Himalayas. 
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Sherpa means “man from the cast.” But all that is known 
today about our past is that we are of Mongolian stock and 
that long ago our ancestors migrated from Tibet. In most 
things we arc still more like Tibetans than any other larger 
group of people. Our language is similar (though we have 
no written form), and so arc our clothing and food and 
many customs, especially among those who have not come 
into much contact with the outside world. One of the 
closest bonds is that of religion, for, like the Tibetans, we 
arc Buddhists. Though there arc no longer any Sherpa vil- 
lages in Tibet, many of our people arc attached to the 
Tibetan monastery of Rongbuk, on the far side of Everest, 
and there is much going back and forth between there and 
our own monastery of Thyangboche. 

Also there are many caravans engaged in trade. And this 
1 think is a remarkable thing for the present time; for Tibet 
is now Communist, while Nepal is not, yet here is one of 
the few places in the world where there is free trade and 
travel without passport. While everything else changes, 
life in the high Himalayan passes goes on the same as for 
thousands of years. 

Over these passes our forefathers came south, many years 
ago, and settled in what is now our homeland of Solo 
Khumbu in northeastern Nepal. Through Solo Khumbu, 
which is really two districts. Solo farther south, Khumbu 
to the north and higher, flows the Dudh Kosi, which means 
“Milky River,” pouring down in many tributaries from the 
high snows around Everest. Its deep valleys and gorges are 
the one main route to the south, and even today the only 
way to get to the rest of Nepal is along the steep trails that 
border it and its narrow hanging bridges. Even in the good 
seasons of spring and fall it takes almost two weeks to go to 
or from Katmandu, at the center of Nepal. Since Kat- 
mandu itself is in turn partly shut off from the rest of the 
world, it can be seen that Solo Khumbu is very remote 
and primitive. 

The land there is harsh and stony; the weather is bitter; 
but still we have both agriculture and pasturage. But most 
important are the yaks. From them we get wool for cloth- 
ing, leather for shoes, dung for fuel, milk, butter and cheese 
for food. For the Sherpas, as for all high Himalayan peo- 
ple, the yak is the great, staple of life. From it a man can 
get almost everything he needs to nourish him and keep 
him warm. 

There are no cities in Solo Khumbu, nor even a large 
town. In Khumbu the biggest village is Namche Bazar, 
which is now famous because of the recent Everest expe- 
ditions, and in the valleys around it arc other villages such 
as Khumjung, Pangboche, Damdang, Shaksum, Shimbung 
and Thami. Their houses arc built of stone, usually with 
wood shingles for the roofs and wood for the doors and 
window frames; and of course there is no glass for the 
windows. 

It has often been said that I was born in the village of 
Thami, but that is not quite right. My family lived in 
Thami. and I grew up there, but 1 was born in a place 
called Tsa-chu, near the great mountain Makalu and only 
a day’s march from Everest. Tsa-chu, which means “Hot 
Springs,” is a holy place of many stories and legends, and 


my mother had gone there on a pilgrimage to the monas- 
tery of Ghang La, that being also our clan or family name. 
Near it is a great rock, shaped like the head of the Lord 
Buddha, out of which water is said to flow if a pious per- 
son touches it and prays. But if an evil and godless person 
docs so, the rock remains only dry rock. 

When 1 was born was not quite so easy as where. In Solo 
Khumbu, time is kept by the Tibetan calendar, which has 
no numbers for years but only names— like the Year of the 
Horse, the Tiger, the Ox, the Bird, the Serpent. There arc 
12 of them altogether, all named after animals, of which 
six arc male and six female, and when they have passed, the 
cycle begins over again. For most of my life 1 have not 
known my own age, but only that I had been born in the 
Year of the Yoa, or 1 larc; but recently, being familiar with 
both the Tibetan and Western calendars, 1 have been able 
to figure back and find that this must also have been the 
year 1914. With the 12-ycar cycles it could also, of course, 
by plain arithmetic, be either 1902 or 1926. But I hope 1 
am not so old as the first and am afraid 1 am not so young 
as the second. Thirty-nine sounds to me just right for the 
age at which I climbed Everest. And I am sure that it is. 

The season of the year in which 1 was born was not so 
hard to tell. It could be fixed by the weather and the crops, 
and it was in the latter part of May. This has always seemed 
a good sign to me, for the end of May has been an impor- 
tant time throughout my life. The time of birth, to begin 
with. The time of great expeditions and the best mountain 
weather. It was on the 28th of May that I almost climbed 
to the top of Everest with Lambert and on the 29th, a year 
and a day later, that I reached it with Hillary. Since we 
have no proper records, Sherpa people do not have birth- 
days. But as an anniversary to celebrate, this day will do 
me for the rest of my life. 

My mother’s name is Kinzom. My lather’s name was 
Chang La Mingma. But a Sherpa child does not usually 
take the family name. My parents had 13 children, seven 
sons and six daughters, and I was the iith; but life was 
hard and death always close in Solo Khumbu, and of all 
of us only myself and three sisters arc still living. Until 
very recently I was the only one of the family to visit the 
outside world. Indeed, my lather never did. When he died, 
in 1949, the farthest he had ever been was to Katmandu 
and to Rongbuk, in Tibet, where my mother’s brother was 
once head lama. After the climbing of Everest, two of my 
surviving sisters came with their husbands and children to 
live in Darjeeling. And just this year my mother, too — 
though now 84 years old— left her old honte in Thami 
and made the long trip to India. Now, for the first time 
since I was a boy, almost the whole living family is reunited 
in one place, and this makes me very happy. 

Now I must tell something about my name. When 1 was 
born it was not Tenzing. My parents called me Namgyal 
Wangdi. But one day I was brought to a great lama from 
Rongbuk who consulted his holy bookt< and he said that 
I was the reincarnation of a very rich man who had died 
recently in Solo Khumbu, and that because of this my 
name must be changed. The name he suggested was Ten- 
zing Norgay — -or Norkay, or Norkey, as it has so often 
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been spelled — and the reason was that, like the lamas at 
Tsa-chu, he predicted great things for me. Tenzing means 
“supporter of religion,” and Norgay means “wealthy,” and 
the first name has been that of many lamas, and indeed of 
this lama himself. Anyhow, “Wealthy-FoUower-of-Rcli- 
gion” sounded like a fine all-round name to go through life 
with, so my parents made the change and hoped for the best. 

Later, when I was a little older, it was decided that I my- 
self was to be a lama. I was sent to a monastery, my head was 
shaved, and I put on the robe of a novice. But after I had 
been there only a little time one of the lamas (who are not 
necessarily saints) got angry with me and hit me on the bare 
head with a wooden board, and I ran home and said I would 
not go back. My parents, who were always kind and lov- 
ing to me, did not make me go back, but sometimes I 
wonder what would have happened if they had. Perhaps 
today I would be a lama; I do not know. Sometimes when 
I tell this story my friends say, “Oho, so it was a whack 



on the head that made you so crazy about mountainsl” 

There are of course many things from my childhood that 
I have forgotten, but a few I remember well. One is riding 
around on the back of one of my older brothers, who is 
now long ago dead. Another is the animals in winter when 
they were crowded into the lower story of our house, and 
how they steamed and smelled as they came in out of the 
cold. Still another is the rest of us, the femily, almost as 
crowded in the upper story; all of us packed together in no 
space at all, with the noise and the stenches and the smoke 
from cooking, but happy and contented because we did not 
know there was any other way to live. 

Many times as a child I saw Everest, rising high in the 
sky to the north above the tops of the nearer mountains. 
But it was not Everest then. It was Chomolungma. Usu- 
ally Chomolungma is said to mean “Goddess Mother of 
the World.” Sometimes “Goddess Mother of the Wind.” 
But it did not mean either of these when 1 was a boy in Solo 
Khumbu. Then it meant “The Mountain So High No Bird 
Can Fly Over It.” That is what all Sherpa mothers used 
to tell their children — what my own mother told me — 
and it is the name I still like best for this mounuin that 
I love. 

As a grown man I have come to realize that in some 
ways 1 am a little different from most of my people. And 
I think the difference had already begun at this time. I re- 
member I Was very shy and stayed much by myself, and 
while the other boys chased one another and played games 
with mud and stones I would sit alone and dream of frr 
places and great journeys. I would pretend I was writing a 
letter to an important man in Lhasa who would come and 
get me. Or that I was leading an army there. And some- 
times I would make my father laugh by asking him for a 
horse, so that I could go. Always as a child, a boy, a man, 
I have wanted to travel, to move, to go and see, to go and 
find; and I chink this is a large part of the reason for what 
has happened in my life. 

The dreams of Lhasa were when I was very young. Later 
I began to hear and think about other places. For many 
years Sherpas bad gone from Solo Khumbu across the 
mountains and forests to Darjeeling, to work on the tea 
plantations or as porters and rickshaw coolies, and some- 
times they Would come back and tell about it. Then some- 
thing even more interesting began to happen. An English- 
man called Dr. Kcllas, who was a noted explorer and 
climber, hired Sherpas from Darjeeling to go out with him 
into the mountains; a little later General Bruce of the Indi- 
an Army also took some on his expeditions; and soon that 
was what most of the Darjeeling Sherpas were doing — 
working as porters and helpers on expeditions to the high 
Himalayas. By the early ’ 20 s they were taking part in the 
earliest attempts on Everest, and it was then that our people 
began to cam their reputation as the best of all mountain 
men, which we have kept with pride ever since. 

None of my own family went on these early expedi- 
tions. I would have given anything to go, but I was coo 
young. Then for a while there were no mote expeditions, 
and things were like they had always been in Solo Khumbu. 
I was big enough now to w'ork with my freher and older 
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brothers, and there was always much to do. We grew pota- 
toes and also barley and we took care of the sheep and yaks. 
Weate only the simplest food — but there wasalways enough 
of it. The only things we got from outside were salt and 
sometimes dried meat from Tibet. The slaughter of animals 
is not approved of in Nepal, which is mostly Hindu, and 
most Buddhists also have this prohibition, so we did not 
kill our own yaks. What we often did, though, was to draw 
blood from a yak's throat, without killing it, and then 
curdle the blood and mix it with other food. We found it 
very strengthening — as good as a transfusion of blood into 
the body, like they do now for sick people in a hospiul. 
I remember we used to do this most of all in the autumn, 
and not only for our own good, because it was getting 
colder, but for the yaks as well. After they had eaten heavi- 
ly all summer they would often get too active and begin 
to ftghc or run away; and the drawing of blood would 
rjuiet them down. 

What I liked best as a boy was to go out with the yaks 
and wander free and alone along the mountain slopes. In 
winter you could not go very high, because it was bitter 


cold and the snow ivas deep; but in the other seasons there 
was fine grass — just like i saw years later in Switzerland 
— and we would cut it to use in the winter for fodder. 
Namchc Bazar is at about 10,000 feet. Thami at about 
12,000, but I used to go up as frr as 18.000, tending the yaks. 
This was as high as grass grew for them, close beside the 
glaciers and under the walls of the great mountains. 

It is these regions that are the home of the yeti, which 
is known now throughout the world as the Abominable 
Snowman. I had heard about the yeti since I was no more 
chan a baby, for Solo Khumbu was full of stories about it; 
and before I was born my frther had met one free to face. 
I myself have never seen one, and it was not until 1 was 
more than 30 years old that I even saw one's tracks. But as 
a boy, up on the stone slopes and glaciers, I would some- 
times find the droppings of a strange animal that contained 
traces of rats and worms, and 1 was certain that this could 
only be the dung of the yeti. 

Here arc my frther’s stories about the yeti: 

The first time he encountered this strange creature was 
on the Barun Glacier, which is close to the mountain 
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Makalu and also to Tsa-chu, where I was born. He came 
upon it suddenly, and it was so close that he says he saw it 
very clearly. It looked like a big monkey or ape, except 
that its eyes were deeply sunken and its head was pointed 
at the top. The color was grayish, and a noticeable thing 
w^as that the hair grew in two directions — from above the 
waist upward and from below the waist downward. It was 
about four feet high, and a female, with long hanging 
breasts; and when it ran, which was on two legs only, it 
held the breasts up with its hands. My father was fright- 
ened, of course. But so was the yeii. Right away it turned 
and began climbing a steep mountain slope, making a high 
shrill whistle, and soon it disappeared. After that my fa- 
ther was much worried, for there are many who claim 
that if a man sees a yeti he will surely die. He was lucky, 
though, and did nor die. But he has told me that he was 
sick afterwards for almost a year. 

There was another time, also, that he saw a yeti. This was 
in 1935, after he had come to Rongbuk, to visit me when 
I was with my first Everest expedition. One night he stayed 
alone at Camp One, on the glacier, while the rest ofus were 
either at the base camp below or the other camps higher 
up, and in the morning, when it was just starting to be 
light, he heard a whistling sound outside the tent. He 
raised the flap and looked out, and there was a creature a 
little way off, coming down the glacier from south to 
north. Again, of course, my father w’as frightened. He did 
not want to look at the yeti, but also he did not want 
just to hide in the tent, for fear it would come closer, 
or even enter. So he stayed where he was until it had gone 
down the glacier and was out of sight, and then he came 
as fast as he could up to Camp Two, where 1 was at the 
time. When he arrived he embraced me and said, "I come 
all this way to sec my son. And instead, I see a yeti.” But 
this time he had not seen it so close, and he was not 
sick afterwards. 

All over the Himalayas, among the hill people, there are 
stories about the yeti. And it is hard to tell which arc true 
and which come only from imagination and superstition. 
In Solo Khumbu there is the story that years ago yetis came 
and lived close around the village of Targna. The Sherpas 
there would build their houses and cultivate their fields, 
but at night, or when the people w'cre away, the yetis 
would come and make great mischief, so that the building 
or planting would have to start all over again. The strange 
thing was that the yetis did not just destroy. After they had 
done their damage they would try to rebuild the houses or 
replant the crops in their own way. But of course they did 
not do it right, and the villagers were desperate. Since they 
could never find the creatures when they went out to look 
for them, they decided they must use guile. So one day 
they went out to a place where they knew the yetis gath- 
ered. because there was much dung around, and there they 
left several bowls ofehang, the strong Sherpa beer, and also 
many kukris, which are curved Nepali knives. When night 
came, as they had hoped, the yetis found the chang and 
drank it. And when they were drvmk they picked up the 
kukris and began to fight. In the morning, according to 
the story, almost all of them were dead, and the people of 



Targna could again go peacefully about thetr business. 

Among the Sherpas it is believed that there are two types 
of yeti: the uiitray, which is a man-eater, and the chutrey, 
which cats only animals. But of the two the chutrey is sup- 
posed to be the bigger — something like a big bear, except 
that, as with all yen’s, its feet are said to point backward. 
Some Westerners and scientific men have thought that that 
is all the yen’ is: a type of bear. The famous scientist Julian 
Huxley once came to Darjeeling, where I met him, and he 
gave that opinion. But there arc others who think it is 
more like a big monkey or ape, which is how my father 
described it. 

Only a few people claim actually to have seen a yeti. 
The native mountain people do not want to see it, because 
everywhere it is believed that then evil will befall you. For 
myself, as I have said, 1 have never seen one — cither drunk 
or sober, w'alking forw’ard or backward. I am not a super- 
stitious man. I do not believe it is anything supernatural, 
nor do I believe many of the crazy stories I have heard. 
But 1 do not think my father was a liar and made his sto- 
ries up out of his head. And certainly the tracks I have seen 
both on the Zemu Glacier in 1946 and near Everest in 1952 
do not look like those of any familiar creature. Though 
I cannot prove it. I am convinced that some such thing 
exists. My belief is that it is an animal, not a man; that it 
moves about mostly at night and lives on the plants and 
small beasts of the highest mountain pastures; and that it 
probably is an ape of a type not yet known to us. So the 
mystery of the living yeti, and what it is like, still remains to 
be solved. 
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As a child, I was a little frightened of the yeti, of course, 
but not as frightened as I was curious. And this was the way 
I felt, too, about the great silent mountains that rose around 
me. The lamas told many stories of the terror of the snows 
— of gods and demons and creatures far worse than yetis, 
who guarded the heights and would bring doom to any 
man who ventured there. But I knew that men, and among 
them my own people, had climbed high on the other side 
of Chomolungma, and though some had been killed, more 
had returned alive. What I wanted was to sec for myself; 
find out for myself This was the dream I have had as long 
as I can remember. There they stood above me, the great 
mountains: Makalu, Lhotse, Nuptse, Ama Dablam, Gauri- 
shankar, Cho Oyu, a hundred others. And above them all, 
Chomolungma — Everest. “No bird can fly over it,” said the 
story. But what could a man do? A man with a dream. . . . 

HE WORLD was so big. Solo Khumbu so 
small. And as I grew older I knew that I must 
leave. But when I first left it was not for the 
mountains, or even for Darjeeling, but for Katmandu, the 
capital of Nepal. I was only 13 then, and I could not go 
openly; so I ran away, and I felt very guilty. For about two 
weeks I went all around the city and saw the crowds and 
the bazaars and the temples, and all sorts of things I had 
never seen before. But then I got homesick, and when 
I met some other people from Solo Khumbu, who were 
about CO go back home, I went along with them. My 
parents were so glad to see me again that they hugged me. 
Then when they were through hugging, they spanked me. 


For five more years after that I stayed at home. There 
were no Everest expeditions during that time, or the temp- 
tation to go would perhaps have been too great. But even 
so, I knew that I could not stay in Solo Khumbu forever— 
that 1 was not made to be a farmer or a herder — and late in 
1932, when I was 18, I left again. This time it was not 
for Katmandu but Darjeeling, and though once more I 
seemed to be turning my back on Chomolungma I felt that 
really I was going toward it; for now the word had spread 
chat there was to be another expedition in 1933, and I was 
determined to go with it if I possibly could. 

One of my companions was Dawa Thondup, who has 
since become a fiimous Sherpa. He was older than I, and 
though he had never been to Darjeeling, he seemed to 
know a lot about it, talking about the new expedition that 
would soon be leaving for Everest and how we would 
surely get jobs with it. He had me so excited that I would 
have liked to run all the way. But you do not run across 
the wild country of eastern Nepal. You creep up and down, 
round and about, over steep ridges, through jungle valleys, 
across rushing rivers, on trails that you can hardly see. For 
most of the long journey our group stayed together; but 
then, when we got near the border of Nepal and India, there 
was some sort of mixup, and the others went on without 
me. Caking all the food. I was lucky, though. In a nearby 
town called Simana I met a well-to-do man called Ringa 
Lama who cook me into his house. At this time I knew only 
the Sherpa language and no Nepali, but here I was lucky 
too, because Ringa Lama knew some Sherpa. His family 
liked me and were very kind, feeding me and giving me 
new Nepali clothing; and in return I did work around the 
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house and collected firewood for them in the jungle, But I 
was lonely and sorry for myself, away from my own peo- 
ple, and often, out in the jungle alone, I would sit down 
beneath a tree and weep. Already I was learning that dreams 
and reality arc not quite the same thing. 

After I had been in Siniana a while I told Ringa Lama 
how much I wanted to go to 
Darjeeling, and to my joy he 
said. “All right, I am going 
there myself on business, and 
I will take you." We made the 
trip in an automobile, which 
was the first time I had ever 
seen one. And when we got to 
Darjeeling there were ail kinds 
of other things I had never seen 
before. It was bigger than Kat- 
mandu and much more civi- 
lized, and fiillof modern inven- 
tions and engines, including a 
railway. Also there w’ere many 
(hilit[^iia — which is the Sherpa 
word for foreigners or outland- 
ers — and this was the first time 
I had cv’cr seen Europeans. 

At first I did not stay in Darjeeling but in a nearby vil- 
lage called Alubari, which means “Place Where Potatoes 
Grow.” It was Ringa Lama who took me there, and he 
arranged that I would live with a cousin of his who was 
named Pouri. Pouri had 15 cows, and it was my job to 
take care of them and also to do general work around the 
place. Here I began to Icam the Nepali language, which is 
much used in Darjeeling, and also Yalmo, another speech 
of the region. My best teacher was a man called Manba- 
hadur Tamang, who w’orked with me cutting grass for the 
cows, and I was very grateful to him. Today Tamang and 
I are old friends, and recently he has been working for me 
as a mason on my new house. Often wc talk of those early 
days, remembering this and that— and especially how’ one 
day, when we were gathering firewood in a restricted area, 
a forest guard came along, tied us to a tree and beat us. 

Sometimes, when I was working for Pouri, 1 was sent 
into Darjeeling to sell milk. And these were the great days 
for me, because that was where 1 wanted to be. The town 
is built on the side of a steep hill, looking north, and about 
50 miles away, across the deep valleys of Sikkim, is the 
main eastern range of the Himalayas, with Kanchenjunga 
in the center. Often I used to look at it, standing great and 
white in the sky, and this would make me feel good, be- 
cause I knew then that, even in this strange new world, I 
was not too far away from the mountains that I loved. 
Then, too. there was Darjeeling itself, and this was a mar- 
velous place to a young boy from the country. I am afraid 
I paid much less attention to my cans of milk than to all 
the wonders that lay around me. 

Something even more exciting, though, was soon to hap- 
pen, and this was the organization of the Everest expedition 
of 1933. Early in the year the climbers arrived from England, 
the whole town was upside down with the preparations. 


Thondiip, who was already signed up. and asked him to 
speak for me. But now he said no, I was too young. “I 
am full-grown and as strong as any man," I told him. But 
he and the other Sherpas kept saying, “No, you arc too 
young." They would do nothing for me. and 1 have never 
been more angry in my life. When the expedition marched 
otf from Darjeeling I stayed behind and was very miserable. 

For many months I went on taking care of Pouri’s cows 
and selling their milk. One of my customers w’as a young 
woman called .^iig Lahniu, a Sherpani who had been bom 
in Darjeeling and worked there as an ayah, or housemaid. 
1 never spoke the Sherpa language to her, but only Nepali, 
and she did not even know I was a Sherpa; and wc used to 
argue all the time when wc did business. "If 1 buy from 
yovi you must give me extra measure," she would say. 
"No, I cannot," 1 would tell her. "You arc cheap and 
stingy,” she would say. "And you arc a hard bargainer," 
1 would answer. This would not be an interesting story, 
and 1 would probably not even remember it — except that 
Ang Lahmu is now my second wife. 

After 1 had been in Darjeeling about a year I heard 
from people coming from Solo Kluunbu that my parents 
thought I was dead. I decided 1 must go back and sec them; 
but Pouri did not want me to go and said that if I left I 
must get a substitute to do my work. So I went into town, 
found a man on the street and brought him back. And then 
I left quickly before Pouri could find any more objections. 

When I reached home 1 found the travelers had been 
right: my parents tvere performing rites for me as if I had 
died. At first sight of me they began to weep, but when 
they were through weeping they were very happy — and 
this time there was no spanking. There had been an earth- 
quake in Solo Khumbu while I was gone; part of our house 
had fallen down, and the first thing I did was go to work 


and Sahib Hugh Ruttledge, the expedition leader, sat up on 
the verandah of the Planters’ Club while most of the Sher- 
pas in Darjeeling went to see him about jobs. Now I did 
not think about milk at all. All 1 thought was "I must go 
too. They must take me too.” At first I was afraid to go 
myself to the Planters' Club, so I went to my friend Dawa 
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and rebuild it. Afterwards I did the same sore of work 
I had done before, with the crops and the yaks, and when 
the next summer came I went for the first time to Tibet. 
This was to fetch salt, which is always scarce in my home 
country, and I went over the great pass of Nangpa La {la 
means pass in Tibetan) and around to a place called Thingri 
Gangar, near Rongbuk, on the 
fiir side of Everest. During the 
trip I had a chance to see the 
famous Rongbuk Monastery, 
which is far larger than that at 
Thyangboche, with more than 
500 men and women monks. 

Close to here all the British 
Everest expeditions made their 
base camps, but in this year — 

1934 — there was no attempt. 

Otherwise that salt might have 
had to wait a while before get- 
ting back to Solo Khumbu. 

Later in the year, after I had 
been a few more months at 
home, my &ther asked me to 
go again to Tibet for the same 
purpose. But by now I knew 
for certain that I could never 
be happy in this life and that 
I must return to the outside 
world; so instead of going I 
left once more, in the ftll, for 
Darjeeling. Although my fa- 
ther never came there, I saw 
him twice again in the next few 
years, when he himself came 
over the Nangpa La to visit 
the 1935 **^d 1938 Everest ex- 
peditions. But I did not see 
my mother again until I went 
with the first Swiss expedition to the south side in 1952. 

Back in Darjeeling I did not return to Alubari, with its 
cows and potatoes, but moved into the town itself There 
were two districts where most of the Sherpas lived, called 
Toong Soong Busti and Bhutia Busti {busti means village), 
and I stayed in Toong Soong, which has been my home 
for much of the time ever since. By good luck I became a 
tenant in the house of Ang Tharkay, who was already an 
experienced mountaineer and today ranks as one of the 
most celebrated of all Sherpas. And soon 1 was no longer 
the lonely outsider 1 had been before. Nearby lived my old 
friend Dawa Thondup, now also a veteran, and other men 
who had won fame on Everest and elsewhere. 

In that autumn of 1934 all the talk was of the German 
expedition of the past summer to Nanga Parbat, in distant 
Kashmir. And it was not liappy talk, because there had 
been a terrible disaster. Many Sherpas had been along — the 
first time most of them had been so far away from home — 
and six of them had lost their lives, along with four Ger- 
mans. in a great storm high up on the mountain. As a 
result, there was mourning and grief in many homes in 


Toong Soong Busti. but there was also a certain deep pride 
in what our men had borne and accomplished. In partic- 
ular, Dawa Thondup and Ang Tshering, who had been 
along and survived, told me of the deeds of their friend 
Gyali, who was usually called Gaylay. In the worst of 
the storm Gaylay had been far up on the peak with the 
expedition leader, Willy Merkl. 
He could probably have gotten 
down to the lower camps in 
safety. But as they struggled to 
descend, Merkl grew weaker 
and weaker, until finally he 
could go no farther and, rather 
than leave him alone, Gaylay 
had stayed and died with him. 
Even though I had not yet been 
on a mounuin, such a story 
made me. too, proud to be a 
Sherpa. 

During this time of year 
there were of course no expedi- 
tions going out, so I had to be 
patient. As in Solo Khumbu, 
there had been a recent earth- 
quake in Darjeeling, and for a 
while I was employed as a la- 
borer on the rebuilding of the 
chapel at St. Paul’s School. For 
this work I was paid 12 annas 
a day (then about 28^); and 
chough this may seem very lit- 
tle. it was considered good 
wages then and more than 
most Sherpas could make 
off season. For, except for a 
handful of merchants and trad- 
ers — most of whom had moved 
away — we were all dirt poor. 
In Toong Soong Busti we lived in wooden shacks with tin 
roofs, with usually a whole family in a single room. Our 
food was rice and potatoes. Our earnings, even when wc 
were working, were very small, and the only blessing was 
that our wants were small too. 

Early in 1935 I was married. My wife’s name was Dawa 
Phuti, and Phuti means “Lucky Wife Who Brings Chil- 
dren.” which was soon to be true. She too had been born 
in Solo Khumbu, where I had seen her sometimes, though 
I did not know her well until we were both in Darjeeling. 
We found a little room in Toong Soong Busti and were 
very happy, but we were together for only a short while. 

For now at last, after so much hoping and waiting, my 
life in the mountains was about to begin. 

IN NEXT WEEK’S ISSUE 

How the young Sherpa becomes a mountain man 
at last; and gains experience on many expeditions; 
and loses a great attempt, but wins a great friend 
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O NE LOOK at till’s nuxU’rn hostess’s silhouette 
ami you can just about guess the kind of 
thing she keeps in that refrigerator. 

You know it’s stocked with the lighter, 
less Idling foods that make up tlie diet of 
today ’.s most attraeli\e peo[)le. 

Thai's how they keep those 
youthful, slender waistlines. ^ T 
year after year. \\ hy they | 

feel .so good, so fit for all - -C' 

the fun modern living ^ 

has to offer. ' ““ 1.^ 

And it is for their ( 

modern taste that i 

today's I’epsi-Cola is 
made — never heavy, 
never too sweet. 

Refresli without filling. 

Have a Pepsi, the 
modern, the lifihi 
ref resh ment. 


the modern taste 
is for liijht refreshment 



I 
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for the unconditionally washable, new rayon 
weaves . . . and for those low Wings price tags. 


the colors blend smoothly with your 

favorite slacKs. 


A. Window pan* ehocka 
by Boaunit Mllla . •2.00 

B. Exclualva 

Egyptian print . . 02.05 

C. Solid eolora with 
Milano cellar . . . 03.05 
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SPORTING LOOK 


R.XTCS-BY 

EA-SECIOrsT 
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E vkhy year, just before Easter, Ivy 
League collegians head for a holiday 
in Bermuda. "College Week," which this 
year was a four-week celebration, is an 
outgrowth of traditional Rugby Week, 
which began in 1935 as an invitational 
tournament between collegiate teams and 
Bermuda locals. This year's celebration 
wound up with Rugby Week and a cham- 
pionship for Harvard University. College 
Week has also developed a continuous 
standing, sitting, kneeling, watching fra- 
ternal fashion show — on thecoral beaches, 
on buzzing motor bikes, around the rug- 
by matches on the BAA field. An estimat- 
ed 4,800 students, dressed mainly in the 
uniform of Bermuda shorts, shirt, sweater 
and sneakers, this year gave a few clues 
to those minute changes which character- 
ize college fashion. For 1955, college girls 
have taken up knitted wool bathing suits 
and hooded, sacklike beach shirts. Col- 
lege men are for madras swim trunks, 
slim cut and shorter than last year. 
Madras Bermuda shorts will be taken 
back to campuses as potential displacers 
of the favored khakis. And even in the 
land of the bargain-buy cashmere, col- 
legiate favor was shifting to Shetland 
sweaters ($10) in charcoal shades and V- 
neck cable knit white tennis sweaters ($8). 


SUNNING SUIT of pleated white cotton, 
banded with rosy chintz, w worn by Linda 
Stearns, Garland Junior College, Bo-tton, as 
she looks over college crowd at Elbow Beach. 


PHOTOGRAPHS BY RICHARD MBEK 

APRfL 25. I9S5 




KNITTED SWIM SUITS, worn by 
thp Casspdy sisters, uresuiiuble for both 
sunning and swimming. Jane lefl<, in 
navy and whilesuit, i.s colleK‘‘ graduate. 
Lois, in gray suit, is Pembroke student. 


HOODED SHIRT IS "mo.st dar- 
ing thing" Smith student Sandra 
Van Fossen ever bought, is typical 
of knitted shirts college girls wore 
over bathing suits at Elbow Beach. 
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STRIPED KNITTED suit with Strap 
down the baok worn by Poppy Bingham 
of Smith has fashionable long-torso cut, 
is safe to wear in water. This is first year 
for strong collegiate support of knits. 


CALFSKIN SHORTS are Sully McQuude's own 
choice for Bermuda bicycling and are, she says, 
becoming a fad at Smith. Bermuda bicycles with 
motors and hand brakes are the only motor- 
izwl vehicles non-residents are allowed to drive. 


AT RUGBY FIELD Haddon Bowen of Pine 
Manor and Ron Roth of Hartmoulh wear “the 
uniform”- Bermuda shorts and shirts. Haddon. 
the current Mis.s College Week in Bermuda, wears 
rugby jersey of Dartmouth’s Rob Charinon Ueft], 
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FOURSOME 


Following their tee shots, a foursome strides down the 
lush Kreen fairway of Augusta’s first hole in sljiri a round 
of golf. Similar scenes will be <-nae!e(J by millions of 


golfers this year. But what makes this foursome unique 
is that the man at the left, swinging his driver with 
the carefree abandon of a man bent on escaping all 
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TIP FROM THE TOP 



for golfers of all degrees of skill 


from GENE ANDERSEN, pro at Oyster //arbors Club, Oslereille, Mass. 


N O HORROR in golf is worse than shanking— hitting the ball off 
the extreme heel of the club and having it skid crazily off to the 
right, sometimes at almost a right angle. After hitting his first shank 
a golfer gets panicky, and in his panic he keeps hitting shank after 
shank until his game is wrecked. Just to talk about it makes the 
blood run cold. 

Many experts contend there is no cure for shanking except to give 
the game up for a while. I am inclined to disagree for the good reason 
that I have been able to cure hundreds of cases. Shanking is 
mental. It is also a temporary disease. The best method of treating 
a temporary disease is a temporary cure. 

I use positive methods on the practice tee in beginning the cure. 
Instead of telling the afflicted golfer not to be conscious of the heel 
of the blade, I stress that he should line the ball up at the toe of the 
blade. After a couple of trial swings, I start him hitting toe shots, the 
opposite of shanks. Even a poorly hit toe shot goes out there pretty 
well. Then, after the golfer ha.s hit 50 or so toe shots, I gradually 
move the ball to the center of the blade. Invariably, he plays good 
shots with increasing confidence. His shanking troubles are over. 



pressures, occupies the White House. His 
companions for the day are Clifford Rob- 
erts, Billy Joe Patton, Dr. Cary Middlecoff. 
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NEXT WEEKS PRO: CLAUDE HARMON ON SQUARING THE CLUB FACE 




Here you need the new power 
of ’55 clubs 


It takes a 240-yard drive to clear an acre of traps on the 3rd at Ponte 
Vedra ... a lime when you need the extra power and distance that 
leading golf manufacturers are building into their new clubs— thanks 
in part to a new golf shaft development by True Temper. 



T hey say that there can be no new 
plays in baseball. Yet it’s quite 
possible that Jackie Robinson pro- 
duced a new one on ‘Wednesday, No 
baseball man this inquiring reporter 
questioned had seen it before and not 
all agreed on what should be done 
about it. 

Jackie broke up a sure double play 
by permitting himself to be hit by a 
batted ball. It happened in the Dodger 
opener against the Pirates. The bases 
were full and Robbie was taking a 
lead off second when Roy Campanella 
grounded to short. Robbie let the 
hall hit him. So he was declared out, 
Campy was credited with an auto- 
matic hit and the bases remained full. 
But there was no double play. 

‘Tt was smart,” said l.,eo Durocher 
when he was asked about the .strata- 
gem a day later. “But if that play hap- 
pened the way I beard it happened, he 
wouldn’t have got away with it against 
me. I’d have shot out of the dugout 
.screaming. And I’d have insisted that 
the umpires call it a double play any- 
way. They’d hafta call it that way.” 



The New Rocket shaft by True Temper is made of spej-ial boron 
alloy steel, stronger without increase in weight. Uniform wall 
thickness and weight distribution bring you amazing power and 
direction control. 

If you’re interested in playing better golf ask your pro to 
fit your style of swing with a Rocket-shafted club of proper 
length and flexibility . . . then FEEL the difference. 

While you’re at it . . . look at your pro’s clubs . . . odds 
are 98 to I he uses True Temper shafts, too. 


True Temper 
Golf Shafts 

True teinper. fjmoos lot hnest quaUty, in fishing tackle, 
farm, garden, home and industrial tools. 


QUESTION OF LEGALITY 

“What rule did he violate? If it’s 
deliberate interference, the umpire can 
call out the batter as well as the run- 
ner. It’s a judgment play. The ump 
has to use his judgment just like w'hen 
a base-runner tries to take out the mid- 
dle man at second in a double play. 
The runner isn’t tagged but the um- 
pire calls him out for leaving the base- 
line. It's a matter of judgment. Don’t 
you agree?” 

It so happened that his listener 
didn’t agree at all. But before he had 
a chance to ask the Dandy Little Man- 
ager what specific rule supported his 
argument, the impetuous Frank Frisch 
added to the confusion. The Old F'lash 
is still a manager at heart. 

“Sure it has to be called a double 
play,” insisted Frisch with such em- 
phasis that a listener quailed before 
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Intrigued by Jackie Robinson's new method of breaking up a 
double play. Columnist Arthur Daley turns inquiring reporter to de> 



termine the legality of the strategy and gets varied reactions from 
Leo Durocher, who screams no, and Warren (iiles, who says yes 


his wrath. “It stands to reason that a 
runner can’t be permitted to interfere 
with a double play. The umpires have 
to call both outs anyway'.” 

Advice then was sought from sever- 
al umpires, a breed of mankind which 
normally shuns controversy. The men 
in blue preferred to remain unidenti- 
fied and only on that basis would they 
speak. Here’s a composite quote: 

“We agree with Leo,” they began, 
‘‘that deliberate interference with a 
double-play ball is wrong. But there 
isn’t a thing we can do about it. He 
can scream and rant all he likes but 
no umpire has a right to presume that 
a double play would have been made. 
Maybe the shortstop would have 
thrown the ball into right field. How 
do we know? And we hope the rules 
are never changed to cover the issue 
Robinson raised. Then it would be a 
matter of judgment, and an umpire’s 
life is tough enough without having 
that complication added to it.” 

Warren Giles, the president of the 
National I.,eague and the final court of 
appeals for his circuit, was not so bash- 
ful as his umpires. He didn’t object to 
going on record. 

“There’s nothing in the rules against 
the play in question,” said Warren in 
his usual forthright fashion. “After I 
read in the papers about Robinson’s 
maneuver, I checked back through the 


book and found nothing to prevent it. 
Leo can squawk all he wants but I’m 
afraid it will be to no avail.” 

Oddly enough, the stratagem was 
conceived by Pee Wee Reese, the cap- 
tain of the Brooks. He talked it over 
with Junior Gilliam and they agreed 
to try it if the situation arose. But 
Jackie beat them to it. 

UMPIRES CAN'T PRESUME 

Whenever a ball player mangles an 
easy double play and gets only one out 
instead of two, he isn’t charged with 
an error because the official scorer is 
instructed that he is “never to presume 
a double play would have been made.” 
That has to apply to umpires, too. 
Durocher's bleat has solid foundations 
in the field of common justice but none 
in the rule book. 

But suppo.se Leo is correct . The only 
culprit— if culprit he be— would be the 
runner. He could be called out for be- 
ing hit by a batted ball or he could be 
called out for interference. But not 
both. Baseball limits one out to each 
customer. Furthermore, the hall Ls 
dead once the runner has been hit by 
a batted ball. Can that second out be 
called when the game is in a state of 
suspended animation? 

Admittedly this isn’t a play that 
will be seen often. Yet it has assumed 
intriguing a.spects. end 



(ell you, Smith, it's greater than skin diring!" 
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aOTOR SPORTS 

THE FIERCE NEW JAGUAR 


In a road test John Bentley finds it fast, quiet, flexible, comfortable and easy to drive 



W HKN a car is selling so well that 
no dealer can keep a demonstra- 
tor long enough to build up sufficient 
mileage for a road test, that machine 
must be what enthusiasts call “de- 
sirable property.” The new Jaguar 
XK140MC road.ster falls into that cat- 
egory. It was only the enterprise of the 
Hempstead, N.Y. Auto Co. that se- 
cured me one of these coveted speci- 
mens. The car belongs to George F. 
Rolfe, a customer who generously gave 
me a free hand with his prized posses- 
sion. This immaculate white Jag with 
red leather upholstery showed an ade- 
quate 5,000 miles when I took the 
wheel; it also bore obvious signs of 
perfectionist maintenance. 

The XK140MC is a patent example 
of the European concept that “today’s 
race car is tomorrow's touring car.” 
Many of its features are directly in- 
herited from the famous “C-Type” 


PERFORMANCE AT A GLANCE 

Acceleration through gears 

iLowi 0 30 mph: 3.3 secs. 
rLow&2n(l' 0-50 mph: 6.7 secs. 
(Low, 2nd & 3rd t 0 60 mph: 8.4 secs. 
(Low, 2nd & 3rd' 0-80 mph: 13.9 .secs. 

(3rdi 30 50 mph: 4.4 .secs. 
(High) 30-50 mph: 6.2 secs. 
Standing quarter mile 16.2 .secs. 

Maximum speed obtained 

'indicated) in High 110 mph 

Maximum speed (estimated 
(3k 5,750 rpm in High' 113 mph 

'estimated 

5,750 rpm in Overdrive) 145 mph 
Brake test (concrete surface) 

From 30 mph: 31 ft. 1 in. 

Gas consumption (including heavy 
traffic and all tests) 12.7 mpg 

Weather: clear & cold; 

45®F; wind NW 20 mph 
Speedometer correction: 
at 80 mph read 86 mph; 7.5',c fa^t 


Jaguar which set countless new records 
in all kinds of races; hence the desig- 
nation "M" for Modified and “C” 
for Competition. 

The new Jag still features the ex- 
tremely efficient Westlake-designed 
aluminum cylinder head, now equipped 
with high-lift camshafts, larger valves 
and huskier carburetors. Compared 
with the original XK120, this ha.s re- 
sulted in a 50 hp increase and a rise 
in power peak from 4,900 to 5,750 rpm. 
In terms of performance, it means siz- 
zling acceleration and 'in overdrive) 
a top speed close to that of a Formula 
II Grand Prix car. Given leeway, the 
XK140MC will out-strip any true pro- 
duction sports car, regardless of price 
or power, yet it has enough “dig out” 
to spin the wheels on dry concrete. I 
did it time and again during the ac- 
celeration tests. 

The gearbox is a wonderful mecha- 
nism, rugged, silent and quick enough 
to make it almost impo.'wible to clash 
gears, no matter how fast you shift. 
Too, the shortened shift lever seems to 
have cured a slight sponginess of action 
noted on earlier Jags. On a half-mile 
test strip I easily hit 110 mph, at which 
point— had there been room enough — 
the Laycock de Normanville overdrive 
(an optional extra) would really have 
come into its own. Flick a dashboard 
switch and instantly the high-gear ra- 
tio goes up 28^^ while engine revs drop 
correspondingly. The overdrive can be 
cut in or out at any speed with barely 
a transitional tremor, provided you 
keep your foot on the throttle. Other- 
wise, damage would result from the 
sudden load thrown on the rear axle. 
For this and other reasons, the over- 
drive is not recommended in compe- 
tition. Instead, the racing enthusiast 


has the free option of a 3.54 or a 3.31 
axle ratio. 

The XK140MC’s rack and pinion 
steering is another racing inheritance. 
It is so light, positive and accurate 
that I wa.s able to drive at 40 mph in 
a tight circle with tires squealing, using 
only one hand to keep the car on its 
dizzy course. Yet, when tackling a 
curve at high speed there is just the 
right degree of self-centering action. 

NO OVERHEATING 

What’s more, the decrea.sed angle of 
the steering wheel resulting from the 
universal joint on the column provide.s 
better vision over the top of the wheel. 
It also affords two inches more space 
between the bottom of the rim and the 
seat. The seat it.self, happily, has been 
moved back and the bulkhead pushed 
forward to provide five inches of addi- 
tional leg room. 

Among other improvements, heav- 
ier torsion bar.s and shock absorbers 
give the XK140MC a firmer, more 
comfortable ride with far less body 
lean when cornering fast. Gone is that 
annoying tendency to overheat in traf- 
fic which once plagued XK owners. 
The water impeller operates at a higher 
speed and a shrouded eight-blade fan 
draws adequate air through a sloping 
radiator with its water capacity in- 
creased by two quarts. 

What of the debit side? There are 
two things about the XK140MC that 
I don’t like. One fault is serious and of 
long standing; the other new and triv- 
ial. The old fault has caused me, as a 
race driver, much vexation and many 
anxious moments. I refer to the brakes, 
inadequate when matched against the 
tremendous pace of this machine. A 
new master cylinder and smoother 
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pedal action are provided on the lat- 
est car, and occasional panic stops from 
moderate speeds offer no problem. Re- 
peated hard applications at 80 or 100 
mph, however, induce brake fade. On 
the car tested, the linings gave forth 
an objectionable burning smell. Hav- 
ing come so far, it’s hard to understand 
why Jaguar engineers still cling to 
heavy, cast-iron drums that store up 
blistering heat and ruin brake efficien- 
cy. Enthusiasts would gladly pay the 
extra cost of factory-fitted Al-Fin type 
linered aluminum drums. 

My other criticism centers on the 
“gooking-up” of the hood and trunk 
lid with fancy medallions and chrome 
strips. These trimmings rob the ear of 
its former arrogant sleekness and spoil 
the patrician simplicity that was the 
very essence of its good looks. As an 
American enthusiast put it: "The Brit- 
ish unfortunately don’t have the right 
kind of bad taste for styling.” 

But the debits against XK140MC 
are insignificant beside its credits. It 
is a wondrous machine— docile, fast, 
quiet, flexible, comfortable and easy 
to drive. It has almost everything the 
enthusiast could wish for and it has it 
at a price that makes the Jaguar one 
of the best sports car dollar values on 
the market. CEJifi) 


SPECIFICATtONS 

engine & chassis 

No. of cylinders 

6 

Bore 

S.26 in. 

Stroke 

4.17 in. 

Displacement 

209.96 cu. in. 

Compression ratio 

8:1 

Maximum output 210 bhp 5,T50 rpm 

Bore .stroke ratio 

1:1.27 

Bhp per cu. in. 

.99 

Valves 

Overhead— 20HC 

Carburetors 

Twin SU sidedraft 



Transmission Four-speed synchromesh 

Laycock de Normanville Overdrive 


High gear only 

Over-all ratios 

Low 15.34 

2nd 8.11 

3rd 5.59 


High 4.09 

Overdrive 3.19 

Rear axle ratio 

4.09 

PLston .speed ^ 100 mph 2,767 fpm 

Maximum torque (fc. 4,000 rpm) 


213 Ibs./ft. 

Mph per 1,000 rpm (High) 19.62 


(Overdrive) 25.11 

Weight fear tested, 


with 15 gallons) 

3.040 lbs. 

Power weight ratio 

14.47 lbs. 'bhp 

Turning diameter 

33 ft. 

Steering wheel turns (lock to lock) 3M 

Tire size 

600 X 16 

Brake lining area 

189 sq. in. 

Gas tank capacity (U.S. gallons) 16?^ 
Price lincluding wire wheels, overdrive 

and "C” type cylinder head) $3,906 


From core... to score... 
golfing’s greatest boll 



new. 


improved 

u. s. 

ROYAL 


\).%.Hoyor% 
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gtvet tmoolher, true* 
flight power, ond it's 
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precite, beautiful 
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2 cover designs, too 
...the widely acclaimed 
new U. S. Diamond- 
marked cover, or the 
popular dimple design... 
both U.S.G.A. approved. 
In new, improved Plasti* 
Guard pockoge that 
keeps your U. S. Royals 
new, snaps open initanHy. 

U.S. ROYAL GOLF BALLS 
of your pro shop 


It flew to great new 
heights of popularity 
lost year . . . and now 
the U. S. Royal is still 
further advanced— so 
good you have to ploy 
it to appreciate it! 


Ladiesl There's a new Queen Royal toilored to your swing! 

UNITED STATES RUBBER COMPANY 


ROCKEFELLER CENTER, NEW YORK 
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GARDENING 

FEEL MY MUSCLES 

A brief for what is undoubtedly the nation’s most 
unpubticized group of sportsmen — the yard fixers 

by PHILIP WYLIE 



W HEN my brother Max and I were 
teen-agers we used to borrow a 
neighbor’s lawnmower, divide the Wy- 
lie yard into equal sections, and race 
each other to the finish. Our competi- 
tion included general neatness along 
with clipping and trimming; it had, 
that is, rules. Later, in the “victory 
gardens” of World War I, we, who 
helped with the harvest, staged “pick- 
ing races” down the interminable rows 
of peas and beans. Such creation of 
games out of essential work is common- 
place. Nevertheless, yard-tending and 
gardening hardly seem sporting to ado- 
lescents: and few adults regard a hoe 
as they do a No. 2 iron or a fly rod. 

That is unfortunate since, in all like- 
lihood, the care of immediate land- 
scape is probably the largest outdoor 


activity of the greatest number of 
American males — whether it is under- 
taken for recreation, exercise, fun, or 
out of necessity. I would like to sub- 
mit a brief in its defense, as a sport, 
even though 1 do not expect the edi- 
tors of this magazine to open a depart- 
ment dedicated to yardmen. My hope 
is merely to overcome the slight sheep- 
ishness of commuters who carry home 
forsythia bushes in spring evenings— 
i.e., to point out to nongardeners that 
the man with the hoe is no sissy. 

To begin with, the care of yards and 
gardens can be an exceedingly strenu- 
ous occupation. Just spraying my own 
hedges, shrubs and young trees in f'lor- 
ida, for example, requires about the 
same amount of walking as 18 holes of 
golf— and a great many times the mus- 


cular effort of arm and shoulder that 
would be involved in the many strokes 
of the worst dub. Yard owners in the 
northeastern states last autumn dis- 
covered a vigorous aspect of landscape- 
tending which we Floridians have al- 
ways known about: clearing up after 
hurricanes. If the lawn debris involves 
fallen trees, furthermore, and these are 
sawed up for firewood, the operation 
can approximate the training activi- 
ties of prize fighters. 

Preparing the ground for the plant- 
ing of a large shrub or medium tree can 
be fairly herculean. Digging with a 
shovel is a challenge to the muscles; 
when a pick is required, the work grows 
formidable. Huge sums are spent in 
gymnasiums by men seeking exercise 
when those two tools could furnish an 
abundance right at home. In the case 
of south Floridians, nearly all yards 
are underlain by limestone, which must 
be reamed out by hand to make a hole. 
Persons in Colorado, Connecticut and 
el-sewhere, deal with boulders. On one 
occasion, when I excavated for a fair- 
sized water-lily pool, I contracted an 
ailment attesting these rigors. It is 
called “miner’s elbow” and usually af- 
flicts only hard-sweating gents under- 
ground — along with those Trojans of 
the streets who run jackhammers. 

conlinwpd on next page 
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For Faster Action 


EXCLUSIVE WITH 
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PUSH- 

BUTTON 

FOCUSING 


1955’s MOST IMPORTANT 
CAMERA ADVANCE 


COMPLETE - 

WITH LEATHER CASE 
AND FLASH • 


Kedticc lime l>elw^on siinU with Pl'SlI-Bl'TTON 
rociisin;;. Press the buttons fur npp<lle*shiir|>. cuuplixi 
ranirefiniler focus. Features include; precision all* 
metal construction: Speclramatic flash Bettings: 
Visi'Heudy foolajEC scale: color-corrected f/3.5 
Graflnr lens: built-in self-timer: clip-on flash and 
synchronization for all flash lumps and electronic 
flash. Shutter speeils to 1/300 second. Handsome 
scufT-proof silver gray covering, satin chrome finish 
and diamond turned knolis give real luitiry look. 
The perfect camera for the siwrtsmun or woman. 


For yovr GroAex dsolsr, is* th* yellow poget of yovr phone book. 


WRITE FOR DESCRIPTIVE FOLDER; DEPT. 51-25, GRAPLEX. INC.. Rochester 0. N. Y. 



GARDENING 

cotifiMHcd /rom page SI 

The ancillary jobs one does around 
the place can also be hazardous— qual- 
ifying them among the sports which 
are enlivened by bodily risk. Readers 
inclined to scoff at that statement are 
urged to spend a few days pruning the 
diseased upper limbs from trees a hun- 
dred feet or more in height. If that 
ordinary assignment is too much for 
their nerves, let them undertake the 
everyday gardener’s job of clearing out 
a nest of hornets. The mere removal 
of a thicket of poisonwood can be a 
test of skill, coordination and concen- 
tration! And I once found that remov- 
ing an extensive deposit of large rocks 
which had become a breeding place of 
rattlesnakes furnished the most con- 
summate thrills. 

Gardening and its attendant games 
are also more rule-ridden and hence 
demanding of exactitude than organ- 
ized games. The person who doubts 
that need but to look into the regimen 
required by any single species of plant. 
A rosebush tnaf/ grow on its own and 
even bloom: but the person who wants 
to he sure of roses becomes a techni- 
cian as well as .something of an ath- 
lete. Roses, however, are but one sort 
of plant; the well-gardened yard will 
have a hundred. Hence the man who 
plants and tends them has a headful of 
data that would shame a baseball fan 
or an amateur handicapper. 

YARDWIANSHIP'S REQUIREMENTS 

Beyond other sports and games, 
yardsmanship requires the oaken 
heart, the smile at defeat, the will to 
go on with the fight, which character- 
izes sportsmanship itself. For what 
gardener has not risen of a pearly 
morning to see the fruit of a year’s 
strategic thinking and a summer's sin- 
ewy toil utterly destroyed— and in an 
eyewink— by army worws or blight? 
Here. then, is a sport in which your 
team may be more than beaten: it can 
he slaughtered, ej-lermina/ed/ 

For such reasons, it is my feeling 
that gardening— a generic name for 
a number of taxing, risky, thrilling, 
body-building forms of recreation — 
deserves more than a simper from gen- 
tlemen who merely sit and watch peo- 
ple play ball— and more than a smirk 
from those who actually bat balls back 
and forth over tennis nets. The next 
time you see a commuter with a box- 
ful of seedlings think twice before you 
consign him to the legion of henpecked 
weaklings. Think twice— then go feel 
kin muarle! end 
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HORSES 

MATCH RACE 

Thai’s what the Wood Memorial looks 
like as Nashua meets Summer Tan 

by ALBION HUGHES 


F or the average man who follows 
the races in an average way it’s a 
bonanza year if there is just one out- 
standing horse to watch and follow. 
Right now he has two, Nashua and Sum- 
mer Tan, who will meet, if all goes well, 
in the Hist running of Jamaica's Wood 
Memorial this Saturday. The impact 
of that get-together will reverberate in 
Churchill Downs. 

Fervent rivals last year, the two 
stars have not met as 3-year-olds. But 
the prospective meeting has caused as 
much excitement as if the Jamaica con- 
test were the Kentucky Derby, and 
partisanship is as vehement as if the 
Giants and the Dodgers were involved. 

Na.shua, the Belmont Futurity win- 
ner, was named top 2-year-old of 1954. 
Summer Tan, however, after winning 
the Garden State, was assigned one 
pound more by New York Handieapper 
Jimmy Kilroe to head this spring’s 
Experimental Free Handicap. 

THE RECORD CLARIFIED 

Should he look at the record, the 
racing tyro would need to have a few 
things clarified. He would see that 
Nashua has defeated Summer Tan 
three times while he was beaten only 
once by his rival. The novice would also 
learn that Nashua’s total earnings are 
$402,340 against Summer Tan’s $234,- 
321. So he might well say, “What’s all 
the shouting about?” But it’s not that 
simple. The big question mark about 
3-year-oIds at pre-Derby time is: can 
they go a distance? 

Summer Tan in all his races has 
shown a tendency to do just that. Na- 
shua has also proved, particularly in 
the Flamingo and the Florida Derby, 
that while distance is no bugaboo to 
him he still has a habit of thinking a 
race won once he gets to the front and, 
if not urged, has a tendency to loaf. 

The financial discrepancy between 
the two champions is more easily ex- 
plained. Last fall after winning the Gar- 
den State, Summer Tan was stricken 
with an intestinal embolism and nearly 
died. He spent the winter recuperating 
in Florida and didn’t race until this 
conlinved on next page 
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The oid favorite and famous Myhrs's '‘Planters' Punch" 

Brand Jamaican Rum-^/ir/ now the deUnhtfiil ond lif^ltt 
Myers'i Puerto Ricun Rum. Both maintaining the long-established 
MvhRs tradition of being smoothly mellow and mature. 

Enjoy them on the rock.s, or in your favorite 
cocktail, highball, punch or toddy. 

I'or Free Revipe Hookicf, write 

R. U. Delapenho & Co., Inc., 655 Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y. * U.S. Distributors 



THE 

^MODERN 
SPORTS CAR 


By Tom McCohid • America's fore- 
most expert in the field has written a 
book packed with information: what 
a sports car is; how to buy, drive and 
race one — and which car, i/ any. is 
for you. He gives every important fact 
about them, including price levels and 
availability of each make from the 
low cost M G to the Ferrari. He tells, 
for fhe first time in America, the full 
facts about the Mercedes M-I2S and 
the engine-in-the-rear Auto Union cars. 
You’ll enjoy this breezy, informative 
car talk session, whether you’re "just 
looking," thinking of buying, or already 
breaking in your new baby. 64 pajfes 
of illustrations. $3.95 at all bookstores 
— --OR MAIL COUPON BELOW - — — 

I PRENTICE-HALL, Dept. T-SI-55 
I Enpiewood Cliffs, New Jersey 

1 Send me a FREE trial copy of THE MOD- 
! ERN SPORTS CAR. In 5 days. I will either 

2 remit $3.95 plus pottage, or return the 
1 bools and owa nothing. 

I Address .. 

1 City Zone.... State 

2 (Save money! Enclose cheek or money order 
E — we wil^Wjr^stye. ) 
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RECHARGES OVERNIGHT AT HOME 

Now your llashlighi troubles arc over. 
The new rechargeable Gould Multi-Lite 
will Iasi for years in normal use. The 
new principle nickel eadmiunt butteries 
take more than 200 charges in laboratorv 
tests, taeh charge equals the life of a 
dry cell. 

Multi-Lite assures you of a powerful 
beam always, for it recharges overnighi. 
Charger operates on 110 volts. A lead 
from charger plugs into llashlighi base. 
Batteries are not removed. Charger han- 
dles several flashlights individually. 

Two cell Multi-Lite in beautiful chrome 
case with charger and batteries— S19.'J5. 
if your dealer doesn't have it, send check 
or money order for postpaid delivery. 
.4 GIPT HE'l.l. 4l.lt 4 >',S HKStF\tHKH 

GOULD-NATIONAl batteries, inc. 

Mulli-lit« Division Dept. 3 Depew, New Tetk 
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HORSES 
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JamaifH mcetiiiK, whero he made his 
first start as a .‘l-year-old and won by 
some M lenglhs. It \va.s impressive 
even if there was nothing much behind 
him. For tliat matter there was nothing 
much behind Nashua in the Florida 
Derby , v et a very ordinary horse named 
Blue Lem gave him and Eddie Arcaro 
a few had seconds in the stretch. 

Both colts have Ihe look of cham- 
pions, althoujih they are completely 
different t.vpes. Nashua is all massive 
power and strength. Summer Tan is all 
grace and elegance. And the similar- 
ities are as great as the difference.^. 
Both have foreign papas and American 
mothers; both were horn under the sign 
of the Ram lif you i)ick horses a.stro- 
logicall.vi — Summer Tan on March :n 
and Nashua on April 14. Both colts run 
without blinkers and both were born 
with silver spoons. Nashua is owned by 
William Woodward Jr., and Summer 
7’an eats his hay at -Mrs. .John W. Gal- 
brealh’s barn. Both colts, too, have 
proved they can cope with an off track. 

ARCARO AND GUERIN 

Etldie Arcaro, who ha.s piloted Nashua 
in all but two of his starts, has been 
suspended, so his mantle descends on 
Teddy Atkinson. With his hustling, 
punLshing st.vle he may get more out of 
the colt in the stretch. 

Summer Tan will have Eric Guerin, 
who rode him in nine of his 12 starts, in- 
cluding the fabulous Garden State. 

Although only .six Wood Memorial 
v\inners have gone on to take the Ken- 
tucky Derby since therace was first run 
at Jamaica in 15125 lAs-saull in 15146 was 
the last), the Wood has always been 
regarded as New York's sneak preview 
of the Run for the Ro.ses. This is partic- 
ularly true this year. For it seems ap- 
parent that what happens at the 
Derby Ma.v 7 depends on what hap- 
pens at Jamaica April 2:j. 

• 

Boston Doge kept his record straight 
and took the Governor’s Gold Cup at 
Bowie, making it Id in a row. He’s 
been .stabled for weeks at Laurel, and 
now at last the Andolino boys should 
give him his chance to go a distance in 
the Chesapeake this Saturday. The 
opposition is weak, with perhaps only 
Saratoga to heal. 

• 

California's Derby hopeful, Swaps, 
is headed for the Kentucky bluegrass. 
Keep in mind that the great Willie 
Shoemaker picked thus horse to ride 
I at Louisville. ^ 
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FRED BEAR WITH A '54 TROPHY 


KEEP IN THE PINK 


TICK BITES 


WILY BUG 




I N THE spring, a sportsman’s fancy turns to thoughts 
of big bass and trout. For this is the time, when frozen 
streams clear and lakes first warm, that they are most 
likely to bite again. But so, unfortunately, is one of the 
most pesky of outdoor foes: the tick, an odd, determined 
creature who, after his wintertime fast, is out for blood. 

Of the more or less 5,000 harmful members of the insect 
vs'orld, few are so well equipped for the job as the Irodidae 
(hard shelled) or Argasidac (soft shelled) tick, the two 
varieties which populate the U.S. A parasite supreme, they 
are wholly dependent on stolen blood from animals and 
man, and they carry a fearful variety of sometime-fatal 
diseases: Rocky Mountain spotted fever, Q fever, typhus, 
tularemia, tick paralysis, Colorado tick fever, to name 
only the most dangerous. Strictly speaking, the tick is not 
a true insect but more akin to the spider, equipped with 
eight legs instead of the standard six of insects. This extra 
pair of legs serves him well. He clings precariously atop a 
long blade of grass or shrub by two legs and gropes in hun- 
gry ambush with the other six. When an animal or man 
brushes by, he quickly grabs on (he does not drop or leap 
down on his victim as has been claimed), often roams for 
12 hours before he finds a spot to jab his beaklike mouth, 
armed with a brace of curved teeth, and sets to work. 



BEST DEFENSE 



REMEDIES 



The first line of defense whenever tramping through a 
field or woods is to wear high boots, a hat and a tightly 
buttoned collar. Repeated applications of tick-repellent 
should protect still-exposed skin. But keep a watchful, 
searching eye out for the tiny (*ii inch long) blackish 
or reddish-brown invaders for they manage to slip under 
the tightest of clothing, and 99 times out of 100 you 
won't feel his bite. In tick-infested areas, particularly, 
inspect your clothing before dressing or undressing. Since 
ticks seldom attach to the skin at once and since they do 
not pass on possible infection in the first few hours, the 
quicker you can rid yourself of the pest the safer you are. 


FLAVOR 

The thing 1 like best is the 
combination of dromolic 
photogrophy and lo-lhe-point lexl. 
You need both to get the reot 
flavor of a sporting event, and 
SPORTS ILLUSTRATED's editors 
seem to hove the right formulo 
for mixing them. 


The best way to remove a tick is to pluck it from the 
skin with tweezers, then wash the area with soap and 
water. You con use fingers if you pull gently so as not to 
squeeze any infected blood from the tick’s bloated body 
(four to five times normal size) into the wound. Some 
people apply a burning cigarette, tobacco juice, alcohol, 
iodine, gasoline, kerosene or turpentine and while this will 
certainly kill the critter, the cure is liable to be more irri- 
tating than the bite. The most common misbelief concern- 
ing ticks is that they twist their heads into the skin, like a 
hit, hence one must "unscrew” the jaws to get them out. 
This is sheer superstition. A tick stabs the skin much as a 
mosquito, and by "unscrewing,” you are sure to leave part 
of the mouth imbedded in the skin. It is true that ticks 
can carry serious disease, and if you develop a flulike ill- 
ness, blinding headaches around the eyes and a bouncing 
fever four or five days after being bitten, waste no time in 
getting to a doctor. Otherwise don’t fret. I.,ess than one tick 
in 500 can do more than perhaps make you feel squeamish. 


Alb*rl 0««lillU, 

Ad. Mgr , A. H. Pond Co. 
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FLIES AND LINES 


THE BEST FOR TROUT 

The author joins forces wiih three noted anglers to reveal 
their pet fly patterns for early fishing from East to West, and 

discusses some astonishing new developments in fly lines by TED trueblooo 


r l^iiK LOCK- OF FLY FisuiNT, is tiot tlie logic of Commerce. 

M. A fly fisherman does not seek the greatest return in 
terms of fish caught for his investment of time and effort. 
Rather, he finds more satisfaction in one trout taken on an 
artificial fly and the delicate tackle used to present it than 
from many creeled by some coarser means. 

Tlius we find him using flies in early spring. If he relies 
on the flies of his region, he will probably be using some of 
the patterns shown on the following pages, early favorites 
for the East, Northeast, Inter-mountain West and North- 
west. He almost certainly will employ one of the revolution- 
ary lines which are di.scussed later on. 

Traditionally the weather will be disagreeable, made 
endurable only by the opening day of the trout season. 
Whether Ihe liny is the second Saturday of April in New 
York or no less eagerly awaited June 4 in Idaho, it is still 
early spring. Tiie water is dark, cold and uninviting, the 
sky overcast. There is no sign of insect life on the surface, 
but in the depths, in the midstream shelter of submerged 
boulders, in the eddies, there are trout, lethargic shadows 
whose body temperature is that of the frigid water about 
them. Their need for foo<l is slight since their digestion 
proceeds slowly. 

Vet the fly fisherman stands, hunched again.st the wind, 
and pulls line from his reel with numb fingers and fumbles 
it through hi.s rod guide.s. Finally rigged ajid ready, he 
wades into the gloomy stream and makes his first trembling 
cast. He is fishing a wet lly, which sinks, rather than a dry 
fly, which is supposed to float, because he knows that 
whatever feeding the trout may do will be upon aquatic 
life far beneath the surface. He makes each cast hopcdully. 
He carefully fishes out each drift, during which his fly sinks 
and is carried down and around by the current. Gradually 
he moves downstream, casting as he goes. He is attempting 
to drift his fly through every likely spot where a trout 
might lie, in the hope that one may be more hungry, or 
more active, than his fellows. 

Like most fly fishermen, our angler has pa.ssed through 
a sort of evolution. First bait, then lures, then flies, and 
for several years he used all three. Gradually he found him- 
self fishing less and less with bait ; more with lures and flies, 
especially the latter. It was more fun. Finally, there came 
a time when he caught trout on flies or not at all. 

Now, as he sits munching his cold lunch sandwich, he 
reflects. He has caught nothing. He probably won’t catch 


anything during the afternoon. He knows that he could 
lake several goo<l trout on worms or on a little Colorado 
spinner becau.^e he has <lone it hundreds of times before. 
Yet he doe.sn’t particularly want to. U isn’t that he con- 
siders himself a purist; he simply prefers to fish with flies. 

Sometimes late in the afternoon he receives a jarring 
strike just as his line is straightening downstream. It surges, 
like a charge of <‘U‘ctrifity, up line, rod, arm and into his 
very soul. He is revitalized. He lands tlie trout, which is a 
good one, and re.sumes fishing with new spirit. Half an hour 
later, he catches another, and then he realizes that dusk is 
settling over the gloomy woods. He quits fishing sadly and 
hegin.s the long walk hack to the spot where he has left 
his car. 

The fly upon which our angler finally caught his trout 
was not a standard pattern. It wa.s a new creation made 
from hits of feather, silk and whimsy. late of a winter 
evening. It may have been pure chance that two feeding 
trout happened to see this fly rather than one of the many 
others that he tried. Nevertheless, it merited another op- 
portunity. Again, it was successful. He tied duplicati-s and 
gave them to his friends. Tliey, too, caught trout. Tlius was 
l)orn yet another "local” putterti. 

SPRING FLY SELECTIONS FROM FOUR EXPERTS 

Of the four dozen earlj’-season favorites shown in these 
pages, 12 were selected by Alfred \V. .Miller, well known in 
angling circles for many years as Sparse Grey Hackle. He 
has chosen the 12 Hies that he prefers for brown trout in the 
Ea.st. Ted Janes’s dozen favorites are for brook trout in 
New England. Dave Co-stello has made his choice on the 
basis of fishing fur rainijows in the Northwest. My own 
selection, made for the Rocky Mountain area centering at 
West Yellowstone, Mont., was made primarily for the 
native trout of that region, the cutthroat. 

There are perhaps 1,500 so-called standard patterns of 
trout flies, not including nj'mphs, hucktails and streamers. 
In addition, there are untold thousands of purely local pat- 
terns, each used only in one small area or by one small 
group of anglers. Despite this, new flies are tied and tried 
every day of the open season. 

Most of them are failures and are soon forgotten. Many 
are fished locally for a few years and gradually fade away. 
A few, such as the .'\dams, which was originated by Leonard 
continued on page 61 
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Swift Sure power Brakes are a 
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Halladay, of Mayfield. Mich., in 1922. 
are immediately successful and even- 
tually become standard. The majority 
of flies that we now call standard, how- 
ever, are the result of evolution, rather 
than invention. The recorded history 
of fly fishing dates back for more than 
17 centuries. There has been time to 
alter and improve. 

Local or regional choices in flies re- 
sult from several factors. The most im- 
portant of these probably is the differ- 
ence in trout foods in various waters. 
Another is the kind of fish found there. 
Brook trout show a marked preference 
for bright flies; browns prefer those 
that are more subdued. Gray is con- 
sistently good for both rainbows and 
cutthroats, but is not at all outstand- 
ing for brooks and browns. 

Still another consideration is the 
different background of the anglers 
themselves. Those in the N'ew York 
metropolitan area are traditionally 
conservative. The Engli.sh influence, 
with its quill-wing dry flies and flat- 
wing wets, still is very strong on them. 
In the Northeast, the unsophisticated 
brook trout and the slashing land- 
locked salmon have encouraged ang- 
lers to become more flamboyant in 
their offerings. The West, lacking in 
long-established tradition, has fostered 
experimentation in all directions. Big 
flies, little flies, gaudy flies and dull 
ones, they're all the same to the West- 
erner so long as he thinks that they 
might fool a trout. 

Most of the fly patterns shown on 
these pages obviously will catch at 
least an occasional trout everywhere. 
A few are universally good. Some are 
rather highly specialized. The choice 
of the four groups, however, made free- 
ly from the countless standard and 


local pattern.^ available, is a pretty 
good indication that they would all 
be a safe bet in the areas where they 
are used and on the fish for which they 
were selected. 

Regardle.ss of the fly used each of 
the nearly 20 million American anglers 
shares a common problem: he has to 
show his fly to the fish which, not be- 
ing so stupid as is commonly supposed, 
wisely keep their distance. In order to 
cast with any kind of tackle, there 
must be weight. Spinning and bail- 
easting lures are heavy enough to sail 
out freely, pulling the line behind, once 
the angler starts them on their way. 
An artificial fly, however, is made of 
feathers, fur and silk around a tiny 
hook. It weighs practically nothing. 

The only weight used in fly casting 
is in the line. Thus, in perfect keeping 
with the logic of angling, fly fishermen 
really don't cast a fly at all. They ca.st 
the line; the fly just goes along. If it 
w’ere not for the weight incorporated 
in the line, fly casting would be impos- 
sible, and fly fishing, as we know it 
today, would not exist. 

WHAT A FLY LINE SHOULD DO 

In addition to their weight, fly lines 
should possess several other proper- 
ties. If they are to be used for dry-fly 
fishing, they should float. If they are 
to be u.sed for wet-fly fishing, they 
should sink. They must be smooth so 
they will slip freely through the guides 
on the rod. They must be supple. They 
should wear well and they should be 
strong. Also, they should be designed 
to straighten properly above the water 
at the conclusion of the cast. This per- 
mits the fly to fall gently, like a natural 
insect. 

All of this adds up to quite a bill. 


Some of the requirements of an ideal 
fly line are completely contradictory 
— the .same line should hardly be ex- 
pected to float as well as to sink, for 
example. Until the past few years, 
however, mo.st anglers used one line 
for both wet- and dry-fly fishing. They 
rubbed grea.se on it to make it float 
and washed it off when they wanted it 
to sink. They had to, because their 
only choice was the oiled-silk line that 
came into use about 1885. It may not 
have bc-en perfect for everything, but 
it approached the ideal so much more 
clo.sely than any of the others that 
it replaced them entirely. 

Nylon appeared on the market in 
1939 and manufacturers immediately 
began making lines of it. But though 
it had some desirable qualities — it 
wouldn’t rot, for example — its tend- 
ency to stretch beneath its inelastic 
fini.sh caused fly lines to crack and fray 
and also to waterlog easily. 

After World War II makers turned 
seriously to improving nylon lines and 
some quit silk entirely. For a time re- 
sults were pretty horrible. Then, be- 
ginning two seasons ago. the lid blew 
off. More fresh ideas in line materials, 
designs and finishes came along than 
in the preceding .50 years. 

The first big postwar .splash in the 
tranquil waters of the fly fishing world 
was made by the Cortland Line Com- 
pany with its “333 Non-Sinkable Fly 
Line.” Taking advantage of the light 
weight of nylon and a tough synthetic 
finish that could be put on as a sur- 
face coating, Cortland introduced this 
floating line during the 1953 season. 

While the "333” was the first dry-fly 
line to have national advertising and 
distribution and, con.sequenlly, the 
continued oyi next f>a<]e 
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CROSS-SECTIONED LINES are a douhle-taper its weight, and a weight-forwanl taper (its heavy purl 
{top), rarely cast beyond its midpoint on account of is forward) u.«cd for dhsiancc ca.siing on big water. 
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HOLLOW CORE 
BRAIDED NYLON 
BUBBLES IN FINISH 



BRAIDED NYLON 
LEAD-WIRE CORE 

NEW LINE TYPES, showD greatly magnified, include (from top downward) 
two hollow-rore floaters, a line with its taper built into the finish that will sink 
or float depending on whether it has been greased, and a lead-core line of 
small diameter intended to sink rapidly even when in a fast-mo%'ing river. 


IT.IICS AN’1> lAXlCS 

continued from page 61 

fir.st to become familiar to anglers ev- 
erywhere, it really was not a new idea. 
Robert C. Wilcox, of Flint, Mich., de- 
veloped a hollow line about 1930. It 
had a specific gravity of .85 (the speci- 
fic gravity of wafer is 1.0) and so it 
would float without grease or dressing. 

Ed Cumings helped him develop a 
finish that would waterproof the line 
without, at the same time, filling the 
hollow core and making it too heavy. 
Cumings marketed the line for two or 
three years before the war, then re- 
turned it to Wilcox who produced it 
on a small scale and sold it direct to 
fishermen. Wilcox died in 1947. Jim 
Miller, of Santa Barbara. Calif., be- 
gan making the line that year, under 
an agreement with Mrs. Wilcox, and 
called it the Miller Hollow Line. He 
had limited production and sold direct 
to anglers. 

With the development of the post- 
war plastic finishes, it became po8.sible 
to make the hollow line on a produc- 
tion basis with a tough ela.stic coating 
that didn’t fill the core. The Western 
Pishing Line Company began manu- 
facturing the Miller Hollow Line in 
1953, braiding it of Nycron, a mixture 
of nylon and dacron, rather than the 
original silk. 

This year virtually every major line 
manufacturer has a floating line on the 
market. Most of them have a tough 
synthetic finish on a hollow-core nylon 
line. Some of them have minute bub- 
bles in the coating to give them added 
floatability (see cw/away illustralion). 
All of them are lighter than water and 
so will float without dressing. 

Meanwhile, ever since the first nylon 
fly lines reached the market, anglers 
everywhere had experienced increas- 
ing difficulty in finding lines that 
would sink. A sinking line is just as 
necessary for fishing wet flies, buck- 
tails, streamers and for steelhead and 
salmon fishing as a floating line is for 
dry flies. 

THE FIRST DACRON LINE 

Ashaway met the challenge in 1954 
by introducing the first dacron fly line. 
It became an immediate success. This 
year most of the companies are mak- 
ing dacron fly lines. 

The specific gravity of dacron is 
1.38; of silk, 1.25; and of nylon, 1.14. 
Thus, assuming that the same amount 
of the same finish were used, a dacron 
line of equal diameter would be nearly 
as much heavier than silk as silk is 
heavier than nylon. It would sink 


much faster and it would also cast bet- 
ter. (Since it is the weight in a fly line 
that makes it go, the heavier it is the 
better it will cast, provided diameter, 
taper and stiffness are the same.) 

Simultaneously with the adaptation 
of new materials and the development 
of new finishes, some of the manufac- 
turers turned their attention to im- 
proving the design of their lines. The 
weight incorporated in a fly line must 
be properly distributed for good cast- 
ing. Design is equally as important as 
material or finish. This has led to spe- 
cialization. 

Sunset has gone farthest toward 
giving the various kinds of fly fisher- 
men the highly specialized lines that 


they need for different purposes. Like 
everybody else. Sunset makes a float- 
ing dry-fly line. They also make a 
sinking line of dacron and a mixed 
dacron-nylon line that has the same 
specific gravity as silk. 

In addition, they have made the 
first lines .specifically designed for West 
Coast steelhead and salmon fishing. 
These lines are called “shooting heads” 
and in order to understand their use, 
some explanation is in order. 

Steelhead fly fishermen make longer 
casts than any others, including At- 
lantic salmon anglers. They helped de- 
velop the weight-forward lines {see dia- 
gram on page 61) and for a while used 
them almost exclusively because they 
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would cast farther than double tapers. 
Because of the high price and faulty 
design of many of these lines, how- 
ever, the steelhead fishermen were also 
the first to quit them. Some spliced up 
their own from pieces of level line, but 
the majority began buying double- 
tapered silk lines and cutting from 30 
to 35 feet, including the taper, off 
each end. 

To one of these pieces of heavy ta- 
pered line, a steelhead fisherman would 
then splice 25 yards of small-diameter 
level fly line. Once he had false-cast 
until the heavy line was past the rod 
tip, he could release it and “shoot” to 
great distance. Thus he obtained two 
lines for little more than the price of 
one and he had, in addition, a line that 
was properly designed for long casts. 

The next logical step was to look 
for something that would shoot more 
freely, and farther, than the light fly 
line behind the heavy “head.” For a 
while, some fishermen used nylon 
squidding (surf casting) line because 
it was fine, smooth and very strong. 
Then, taking a lesson from the tourna- 
ment distance casters, all of whom use 
monofilament nylon, they switched 
to it. 

EASIER DISTANCE CASTING 

They found that a heavy head at- 
tached to 100 feet of 15- to 20-pound- 
test monofilament nylon increased the 
distance they could cast by as much as 
20%. It was inexpensive, trouble-free, 
long-lasting and enabled them to put 
more line on the reel, but more im- 
portant, it cast better than any other 
line they had ever tried. 

It quickly became standard. Soon 
90% of the steelhead fly fishermen 
were using it. All of them, of course, 
had to make their own heads, either by 
cutting double-tapered silk lines or 
else splicing up lengths of level line. 
Nearly everybody attached the nylon 
to the head by tying it to a short loop 
of strong squidding line, spliced to 
the latter. This made it easy to change 
heads as fishing conditions indicated. 
Any number could be used alternately 
on one running line. 

Sunset stepped into this picture a 
little more than a year ago by making 
the first shooting heads that were 
ready to use when they left the fac- 
tory, even to the loop of squidding 
line spliced to the rear. Their first head 
looked like a conventional tapered fly 
line but had a core of extremely fine 
lead wires. 

This lead-core line created a sensa- 
tion. It was made to the same weight 
conlinutd on next page 





SCOTCH 


with a History 


“Careful, Don’t Waste a Drop” 

By Dick Praff 

“Skinny” Lee had been a great sprinter when he was in college, but I’ll 
bet he never covered the ground faster than the day I invited him out for 
a barbecue dinner. 1 had asked him to pick up a bottle of Old Smuggler 
at the house, and on the way back he got mixed up with a hornets' nest. 
Glancing over my shoulder as he dashed by and seeing only that the 
bottle was in jeopardy, I instinctively called out, “Careful, Skinny, don’t 
waste a drop — that's Old Smuggler.*’ I'm afraid Skinny came in third in 
(hat race. Two hornets out-distanced him. But the sting of defeat was 
promptly forgotten when he came in first on the Old Smuggler. 


Friends of Old Smuggler a 




; cordially invited to send us interesting stories about 
Old Smuggler or tell how they discovered it. Your 
letter will entitle you to a handsome membership 
certificate in the ancient scornsH order of oi.n 
smugclebs. illustrated in full color by Abner 
Dean and inscribed with your name. Size, 14 x 17 
inches. Send your letter to 
W. A. Taylor & Company, 2 
West 46th Street, New York 
36. N. Y. Dept. SP-7. 


Careful, don’t waste a drop . 

"'Old 

Smu^ler 
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KNAPP 
GOLF 
SHOES 


Now — a fine Golf Shoe 
with famous Knapp 
Aerotred Cushioned 
Comfort. Moisture- 
resistant Charcoal Brown Uppers and 
Genuine Barbour "Siormweli” . . . 
Removable Tempered Steel Spikes 
Full Leather Lined. Over 150 other 
styles, for Sport, Dress and Service . . . 
for Men and Women ... alt at low 
Factory-Direct Prices. 
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KNAPP BROS. SHOE MFG. CORP. 
DEPT. 1S-B BROCKTON, MASS. 



DRY for Martinit , Dry Menhotlent 
SWEET for rt^ular Manhattont 
STRAIGHT OR ON THE ROCKS 

IlIiiMOj 

21 Sranift.lnr. Ntw voi*, n.t. son agents usa. 


o good mixer. . . 
is ci/t^ays 
welcome 
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per foot as an ordinary line but, be- 
cause ol much smaller diameter, sank 
far more rapidly. In fact, anglers soon 
discovered that it sank entirely too 
fast for normal steelhead fishing. It 
would go down to where the fish were 
in either very deep or very swift water, 
however, and thus it became possible 
to catch them on a fly where that never 
had been done before. 

Sunset followed the lead-core head 
with one of dacron. It sank more quick- 
ly than a silk head, but not so quickly 
as the one with lead. A nylon-dacron 
head followed. It sank at the same rate 
as silk. With these three heads, a steel- 
head fisherman was prepared for any 
condition. The lead and dacron heads 
are also good for trout fishing in deep 
water. 

There are many other innovations in 
lines. One of the most interesting is a 
system developed in Germany of mak- 
ing the taper by the thickness of the 
finish, rather than the diameter of the 
line inside. Scientific Anglers, of Mid- 
land, Mich., brought the idea to this 
country and improved upon it. 

TAPERED-FINISH LINES 



For several years this firm conducted 
research and experimental work for 
other line manufacturers, but this sea- 
son they will have three lines on the 
market bearing their own “AirCel” 
brand. These are a floater, a sinker and 
a silk-weight nylon line for all-around 
fly fishing. All are made with the tapers 
in the finish. Two other firms, Gladding 
and Western, also are marketing lines 
with this kind of taper, as well as those 
of the conventional type. 

Add it all up, there are now bet- 
ter lines for every purpose — long casts, 
short casts, dry-fly, bass-bug, wet-fly, 
steelhead and salmon fishing. We have 
fly lines of silk with good oil finishes— 
which many believe never have been 
improved upon. We have lines of ny- 
lon, of dacron, of nylon and dacron, 
and one that is braided of glass fibers 
by Rain-Beau. We have lines that are 
tapered in the braid and others that 
are tapered in the finish. 

The outlook for fly fishermen is defi- 
nitely much improved so far as lines 
are concerned. But. as in Walton’s day, 
the problem of which fly to present to 
the trout is still a matter of personal 
debate for every angler. He may slick 
up his tackle and thereby improve his 
casting technique, but happily for the 
good of the sport a man still has to be a 
fisherman to catch trout, .ejid) 

SPORTS ILLUSTRATED 



FISHERMAN’S CALENDAR 



KEY TO SYMBOLS 

SO * season opened (or opens) ; SC - 
season dosed (or dose^; SV« season 
varies by distrid or water. 

C-dear water; D-water dirty or 
roily; M-water muddy. 

N-water at normal hd^; SH> 
slifhtly high; H>hi^; VH^very 
high; Lalow; R-rising; F-falling. 
Wno-water temperature 50°. 
FG- fishing good; FF>fishing fair; 
FP-fishing poor. OG-outlook 
good; OP-outlook poor. 


A digest of last-minute reports from fishermen and other unreliable sources 

COMPILED BY ED ZERN 


TROUT: NEW YORK: Season is olT to a slow 
Htart, with cold water the villain^-aouthern 
New York stream* report Wr in low 408. Even 
bait and spin fishermen »lid poorly on Beaver- 
kill last weekend, hut if no new rains come the 
river may be wadeable with WT above 50 by 
midday and some fair fty hatches by the 23rd 
(Saturday): belter check by telephone before 
taking off (call fly-tyers Walt Dette or Harry 
Darbee in Roacoe for water and weather infor- 
mation). Three straight days of warm, aunny 
weather could start fish moving in all Catskill 
Rtreams, but no really good trouting can l>e 
counted on before second week in May. Ausa- 
ble. Saranac, Chazy and other Adirondack 
streams are still too high and cold (or non- 
compulsive anglers. 

COVNETTirUT: Housatonic River is H. D, 
■WT38 48 and not yet worth risking. A few 
newly stocked browns were yanked from Nor- 
walk River on No. 12 grayish nymphs last 
weekend and fly fishermen seemed to fare bet- 
ter than wormers; OF/(J in smaller Connecticut 
streams for wet fly or small streamer. 

NEW JKRREY; SO April 16 with usual mob 
scenes on Mu-soonetcong and other opening- 
day stand-bys: OP/F on all New Jersey streams 
through next week, with Request probably best 
for fly fishers. 

BRITISH roi.UMBiA ! Cold. showery weather and 
fairly high water haven't interfered with good 
fishing in island and coastal lakes: on Vancou- 
ver Island, Gooseneck and Snakehead lakes 
were yielding limits of small fish last week, with 
several three-pounders succumbing to hard- 
ware in Lower Campliell and Mclvor (but fish 
were coming to fly also). Cowichan. Campbell. 
Oyster and Qualicums rivers are producing a 
few nice trout and should improve: Of!. 

UA1SB; Hottest fishing in Maine last week was 
at Ijong Pond. Mount Desert Island, where 
squaretails were averaging two (Munds with 
top fish 3 Ofi. 

CALIFORNIA : SO April 16 in Ran Diego County, 
mainly for hatchery trout in a few small streams 
and ponds: statewide SO April 30 with heavy 

K a and carry-over in larger atreams and 
to insure worthwhile fishing. Crowley 
Lake, now ice-free, should be No. 1 spot for big 
trout, with June. Grant and Silver lakes run- 
ners-up. Best east-slope Sierra streams should 
be Owens River and Hot Creek. With snow- 
pack below normal, outlook is good. 

■ LACK SASS: FLORIDA: in NW Florida water 
levels were higher after last week's rain and 
outlook is excellent: best l>ets are sand ponds 
N of Panama City and Wimico I-akr near Apa- 
lachicola, with spoon and pork-rind lures ac- 
counting for most big bass (hut flv-rodders 
should have fine sport with popping hugs). In 
central Fhmda, ba.*M are taking top-water plugs, 
bugs and spoons with enthusiasm: Kissimmee 
River and lakes E of Lake Wales and in I.«es- 
burg area are producing limit catches with 
most baas in two-pound clas.<i. and OG through 
next two weeks. St. Johns River spy advises 
weedless spoons with pork rind fished alongside 
weed beds on lee shore at sunup, from I^ke 
Helen area to Lost Lake, and predicts peak 
at top of new moon April 22; could be. 
MIBBOi'Kl: Outlook is excellent at I.<ake of the 
Ozarks (Gravois .^rm aresj with local talent 


favoring crayfish over artificial lures; many 
limits reported. 

I’ALIFORnia: Big bajw news of last week was 
11 W-pounder from Irvine Lake, a small re.ser- 
voir near Orange. Calif. Lower Colorado River 
reservoirs were still producing frequent limits, 
with Mohave the beat of the lot. and OG. 

ATLANTIC SALMON: NEW HKI'NSWICK: Ice 
went out of most rivers in the province last 
week, including Miramichi, but northwest was 
still ice-bound last Sunday. Moat rivers V, N. 
with black salmon in Cain.a and southwest 
Miramichi taking streamers and black-and- 
white bucktails hungrily. 

MAINE: At press time no real indications of 
spring run of bright fish had appeared in any 
major Maine salmon river (although a few 
blacks have l>een taken in the .Rheepsent and 
Pleasant rivers). 

LANDLOCKED SALMON: MAINE: SebagO. 
Green, Branch and Tunk lakes are ice-free 
and producing fine sport: Moosehead and the 
Rangeleys will probably remain ice-bound until 
early or mid-May but the Belgrade chain is 
clearing fast. 

CATFISH: TRNNUssBE: 102-pound cuTfish 
caught from Norri.s I..Hke ia.st Saturday drew a 
fine crowd when displayed across the border at 
Mkldleshoro, Ky. that evening. 

STRIPED BASS: NORTH rAKOl.INA: OG in 
Roanoke and Croatan aounds in .Manten and 
Wanchese areas as stripers are still .schooling 
and plentiful. 

TAI.IFORNIA: Fish are plentiful in Delta waters 
but winds make fishing difficult; (>(• when 
wind dies. 

KINGFISH: FLORIDA: With no sign of a letup 
the big run of kings continued along the west- 
central coast: charter boats report catches as 
high a.s 179 fish in one trip, with weights from 
eight to 1.5 pounds. Most of the heavy kills are 
made four or five miles outside of the Tampa 
harbor channel entrance and directly off the 
Pinella.s Keys; outlook is terrific through next 
week. 

CHANNEL BASS: .NORTH CAROLLNA: Outlook 
is excellent for bass in inlets and surf hetwe«‘n 
Kitty Hawk and Ocracoke Inlet, especially 
Oregon and Halteras inlets and Cape Hatteras 
surf, through May. IasI week hundreds of bass 
from 35 to 48 pounds were taken by trollers in 
major inlets, with No. 7 spoons and feather jigs 
most favored lures. 
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Amerto's Number One 
Men's Fashion Authority 
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Salaam to the sahib who 
sets out on his summer 
safari in Marlboro’s new 
"Suez*' or “Pyramid'' 
sport shirt. Soft endover 
madras, socooi, so com- 
fortable, so sensible for 
Sahara, seashore, or side- 
walkl Dazzling choice of 
colors, all fully washable. 


"SUEZ" Silk embroidery 
on pocket and sleeve. 


-‘PYRAMID" Silk embroi- 
dered eyelet design on 
body and pocket. 


niarlbaro shirt company. INC., Baltimore i, Maryland 

NEW YORK-Empire Stale Bldg. LOS ANGELES-Mm. Fox Bldg.* CHICAGO-Meichandtse Mart 


BOWLING 

DUCKS, ETC. 

Small-pins had an All-Star, too 

by VICTOR KALMAN 


D uring the next week or two moat 
duckpin leagues will end their 
schedules, and the National Duck Pin 
Bowling Congress will draw up new 
country-wide rankings on a basis of 
season averages, as it has done for '27 
years. But whoever is ranked No. 1 
might well be overshadowed by Frank 
Micalizzi, the 5-foot 4-inch govern- 
ment engineer from Silver Spring, Md. 
who won the first All-Star duckpin 
match game championship last month. 
The 40-game All-Star, sponsored by 
the Bowling Proprietors Association of 
America and the NDBPC, is the stern- 
est duckpin championship test— cer- 
tainly more exacting than the current 
9-game national championship at Paw- 
tucket— and its future winners prob- 
ably will be recognized as U.S. title- 
holders. And this may be a.sgood a time 
as any to answer some of the interested, 
instructive and irate readers who flood- 
ed the 19th Hour with letters, follow- 
ing a column on small-pins (SI, Feb. 
28) in which I mentioned that 134 w-as 
the highest season average ever at- 
tained by a duckpin bowler. 

NEARLY TWO MILLION 

There are an estimated 8 million 
organized bowlers in the U.S.— that is 
to say, members of leagues and clubs 
with regular schedules, whether or not 
affiliated with a bowling association. 
More than 6 million bowl big-pins un- 
der American Bowling Congress rules 
stipulating the use of 15-inch pins 
(4 49 64 inches at their widest point) 
and balls weighing up to 16 pounds. 
The remaining 1.7 million or so are 
small-ball enthusiasts who roll vari- 
ous games. 

By far the largest group of small-hall 
bowlers, some 1,250,000, follow the 
regulations of the NDPBC and roll 
against pins 9 13 '32 inches tall (4H 
inches at their widest point) with balls 
of a maximum 5-inch diameter and 
weighing 3 pounds 12 ounces. Since the 
pins, as in the big-pin game, are set up 
in a 36-inch triangle— on alleys of vir- 
tually the same dimensions— it is nat- 
urally harder to knock them down, and 
scores are lower even though three balls 

SPORTS ILLUSTRATEt 



are permiHed in a frame insiead of 
two. BPAA Tournament Direclor Syt- 
veater Sobanski, in applying the Pe- 
tersen jioint .sy.stem to tlie All-Star, 
figured that .‘10 pins in duek.s was etjual 
to .50 in big-pins. On this ba.sis .Micaliz- 
zi, who averaged 120 18 for llie 24- 
game finals, scored the etjuivalent of 
215 plus in the l)ig-pin game. 

To give you an idea of where du<'k- 
pin bowlers chiefly congregate in the 
r.S., the :12 All-Star (jualifiers included 
eight from each of Connecticut and 
Washington. D.C., four from Rhode Is- 
land, western Pennsylvania atid (leor- 
gia and two from North Carolina and 
Virginia. Another hotl)ed of thesporl, 
Maryland, wasnot represented because 
the Baltimore proprietors withdrew 
from the national a-s-socation- 

Affiliated with the duckpin organi- 
zation is the American Rubberband 
Duckpin Bowling Congress, which has 
about .50,000 devotees in Pennsylvania 
and perhap.s as many in Montreal. 
Thcac bowlers use the same .size bail 
and same height pins, but the pins have 
a five-eighths-inch thick strip of rub- 
ber around the belly, giving them 
more "scramble” than ordinary ducks. 
Only two balls are rolled in a frame, 
yet averages in the ITO.s are fairly 
common. Whereas 209 wa.s the highest 
score ever recorded in ducks, 12 per- 
fect :i00s have been registered in rub- 
ber duckpin leagues. 

Of the four rubber duckpin bowlers 
who qualified for the All-Star, only one 
— William SchafTalo. 47. a steelworker 
of Aliquippa, Pa. — managed to reach 
the final eight, and he provided little 
threat to the leaders. It was inti-resling 
to note, however, that SchafTalo rolled 
with the approximate spe(*d and mo- 
tion of a hig-pin star and wa.s more 
accurate than the others on one- and 
two-pin spares. 



Don't let r.iin. dc\s or d;unpncs.s put a damper 
on vt)iir g»>lf Dunlop Nf.ixdri Ail'W(.-.ulicr Oolf Slunrs 
are absolutely w.itefprtH)f. .Nfimkied rubber iiitpers- lain^-vsearing 
composition soles. Groiiiul-gripping spikes. 

Available in brown and white combin.uion. womens sizc-s 5 to 8, 
men's sizes 7 15 At your Pro Shop, 

the better S|-H)rts Shop.s aiul Department .Stores — S10.95. 

SPORTING GOODS DIVISION 
DUNLOP TIRE AND RUBBER CORPORATION 

500 FIFTH AVENUE. NEW YORK 36 
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Where else can you 
buy so much fun — 
for so mony years - 
for so little money? 



CRUISE MASTER hot eM.<.*alh*i 


ya<>il — v«i. it (Sill only S1,S9SI 
Mod* of Olwminvm with buil1-in 
Slyrefoom flololion, Il't moinl*- 

So* octioo pictur*! ond d*toii» *n 


Writ* today l»r Irtt talgl*) and iht nom* *1 yaut lacol d*al*r. 

P'Icot FOB 

Lone Star Boat Manufacturing Company 

Box 747-4 Grand Prolri*. T*xo> 

Alvminuni t Fibttjloi looti * Inbeord ond Oulheatd (rviMct * Troilttt 




For SAFfrr, 
A<«ura<y and 
Real Economy 


Let ut seaid t3i&s issue to 
two of yom 
spozis-zniiided friends 

So many people have told us they liked 
to share SPORTS ILLUSTRATED 
with their friends that we’d be happy 
to help in the sharing. We'll send a 
copy of this issue free, with your com- 
pliments, to any two friends whose 
names you give us below. 
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BOWLING 

continued from pugr 67 

Not as large a group as the duckpin- 
ners, but larger than the rubber ducks 
elan, are the eandlepin bowlers who 
compete under the aegis of the Mass- 
achusetts Bow'ling Association. Since 
candlepins (the same height as big-pina 
but narrower' will be the subject of 
a future column, it will suffice to say 
now that New England from Boston 
north is solid eandlepin territory, that 
candlepins is also a ihree-ball-a-frame 
game and that scoring is tougher even 
than in duckpins. 

All of these games have one thing 
in common: they present a challenge 
to the competitive courage, skill and 
luck of the bowler. In the All-Star, 
for instance, slight, dark Micalizzi, 
w'ho had led the field from the second 
of the 24-game finals, went into the 
last three-game block w’lth what ap- 
peared to be a comfortable margin 
over Robert Lockhart of Arlington. In 
the first game of the block, however, 
Lockhart rolled a sparkling 161 to lake 
a fingertip hold on first place. Many 
might have folded in such a situation, 
but Micalizzi, national doubles cham- 
pion in 1948 and a member of the 1950 
championship team, came back with 
128-96 and 124 113 victories for the 
title. Lockhart dropped to third behind 
Richard Alkas of Bristol, Conn., who 
pul on a terrific finish only to fall 1.3 
Petersen points (or 33 pins' short of 
triumph. Alkas had the highest pinfall 
—3,171 to Micalizzi's 3,114 — bul, like 
Don Carter in the All-Star, could 
not get them when he needed them 
most— to win close games. Cznq) 


SPORTS COURT 



If a horse buok-s when you mount 
it, after its owner has as.sured you 
that it wouldn’t hurt a fly, whose 
fault is it if you are thrown off? 

Your fault for believing the owner, 
said the (leorgia Court of Appeals. 
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YANK GETS STARTED 

It’s a lonj! way through the farms from sandlot 
to stadium, hut Travis Kayborn is on the way 

by DUANE DECKER 


T mk moment a sandlotter whistles 
his first line drive over the infield 
and into the magical gulch of clean 
base hits, he dreams secret dreams. He 
sees himself doing the same thing later 
in places like Yankee Stadium, N.Y., 
N.Y. It’s a sweet dream, and many 
get the call— but few get to the sta- 
dium. Sometimes, though, it really 
does happen. 

As the minor leagues start their sea- 
son, an 18-year-old catcher— Travis 
Rayborn from Mississippi— will begin 
to work his w’ay there, in the slow, 
farm-system fashion. The octopuslike 
scouting staff of the Yank.s dug him out 
of Lumberton ; he’s their property now, 
and he’s listed as a catcher for Monroe, 
Cotton States League, Class C. (Two 
of his teammates will be Mickey Man- 
tle’s young twin brothers, Ray and 
Roy.) The step up from sandlotter to 
pro is a pretty big one, but Travis isn’t 
awed. He’son a nice even keel about it; 
he doesn’t overestimate himself but he 
doesn’t underestimate, eithc. 

“I hustle hard on a field,” he says, 
very unblinkingly, ‘‘and I always had 
a strong arm. But I’m kind of slow- 
run 100 in 11 and a half. Don’t think 
I’ll ever be a real long ball hitter, but 
I do bust one now and then. That high 
inside pitch gives me a lot of trouble.” 

THERE WERE GOOD REASONS 

To hear Travis talk about himself 
you’d almost wonder what made the 
Yanks hunt him out. But there were 
good reasons for it. 

He started to play ball in grammar 
school at Baxterville, 10 miles from 
Lumberton. It was a country school of 
no more than 100 students, and it 
didn’t even have a coach. Turtiing out 
a team was a case of every man for 
himself. However, everyone wanted 
Travis to pitch, which he did. 

‘‘At that time,” he says, “I didn’t 
even know there was such a thing as 
pro ball. I didn’t find out about it until 
I got up to seventh grade and heard a 
program called Game of Ihe Day on 
Mutual.” 

Being so completely ignorant of the 
existence of the Joe DiMaggios and 
the Stan Musials, Travis couldn’t 


imitate anyone. He had to be just 
plain Travis. And, according to a fa- 
mous ex-Cotton States first baseman 
named Cotton Tatum who now runs a 
gas station in Lumberton, Travis has 
remained exactly that. A quality, no 
doubt, that the Yanks liked in him. 

In high school he had a coach, Jack 
Waters. It was his coach who first told 
him he was a catcher. Then he started 
to play American Legion junior ball, 
too. He still pitched sometimes, but 
mostly he caught. He got voted the 
Most Outstanding Player in Missis- 
sippi Legion ball in both '5:1 and ’54. 
No wonder— consider what happened 
when his club, the Barrens, took the 
state title in four straight in ’o3. 

Travis caught the first game, pitched 
the second, caught the third and then 
pitched the clincher. He hit .578 for 
the series ilet Dusty Rhodes top that) 
and got the Barrens off to a nice start 
in the opener against Meridian. He 
came to bat in the last of the ninth 
with the Barrens losing 8-6 but two 
men on base. 

Suddenly a curve ball loomed up. 
And Travis likes a curve ball almost 
as much as a steak. 

He's a righty all the way. He was 
holding the bat at the very end the 
way he always does except when the 
pitcher is a real swifty. He blasted it. 

“I thought when I lit out,” he says, 
“that it was too much on a line to clear 
the fence. But, about 15 feet from the 
foul line where it says 320, it went out 
of sight and we won, 9-8.” 

None of these heroics were witnessed 
by the Yankee scout who finally dis- 
covered Travis. The scout was Atley 
Donald, former Yankee pitching star. 
He dropped in on a Lumberton High 
game one day when Travis was out 
in right field because Lumberton had 
three catchers and a shortage of out- 
fielders. Donald came back to the next 
Lumberton game and. lo and behold, 
Travis was filling in at shortstop. This 
was the day Donald nailed him outside 
the locker room, although Travis had 
made only one hit, a double, in four 
at-bats. 

He invited Travis to come to a Yan- 
kee Hattiesburg tryout camp to be 



CATCHER RAYBORN Started a.s pitch- 
er, was spotted by a Yankin? scout while 
playing .shortstop, refused first pro offer. 


looked over. “I think you’re a catch- 
er.” Donald said, “although I’ve never 
yet seen you catch.” 

In due time Donald offered Travis a 
contract. Travis turned it down cold 
because in it it said he had to report to 
a Class D team. He didn't figure he 
wa.s ready for the Stadium, but he 
figured he was ready for more than D. 

He got what he was after. A little 
later Donald came back to Hatties- 
burg and had another talk with Travis. 
Result : a $2,000 bonus plus $250 per 
month in Class C. 

The big moment is almost here — 
when Travis, along with hundreds of 
others, becomes a pro. Maybe the trail 
leads to the Stadium, maybe it doesn’t. 
He knows, as Alley Donald told him, 
that he’s got an awful lot to learn. But 
he’s also got an awful lot of quiet con- 
fidence in himself as a ballplayer. 

One bit of baseball philosophy that 
Travis got from his first coach he in- 
tends to carry along with him into the 
Cotton States League. When he asked 
the coach whether he should try to 
outguess a pitcher, the reply was: 
“Travis, always look for a curve and 
expect a fast ball.” 

That strategy has stuck with Travis 
Rayborn of Lumberton, Miss. Remem- 
ber that name— you might hear it 
again, one of these days. ^ 
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The fur flew when ron.servationists and women's rluhs set 
out at the turn of the century to stop the plume hunters 

by JOHN 


D own on Cape Sable, the southern- 
most tip of the Florida peninsula, 
a small stone marks a lonely grave. On 
the stone is the following inscription: 

Guy M. Bradley 
1870-1905 

Faithful Unto Death 
As Game Warden of Monroe County 
He Gave His Life For The Cause To 
Which Ho Was Pledged. 

Bradley, a warden hired by the Na- 
tional Association of Audubon Socie- 
ties to protect wild birds, was shot and 
killed by plume hunters on July 8, 
1905. The finding of his body two days 


O’REILLY 

later spurred one of the bitterest bat- 
tles ever waged in this country for the 
protection of wildlife. It was a vehe- 
ment battle and one in which women 
were deeply involved. It was known 
as “the feather fight.” 

At the beginning of this century 
women's hats were something to be- 
hold. Feathers were the rage and it ap- 
peared that the more bird plumes there 
were on a woman's hat the more beau- 
tiful she wa.s supposed to be. Some- 
times hats even supported an entire 
stuffed bird, as delineated in that old 
song, The Bird on Xellie’s Hal. Of all 
these fine feathers the most treasured 



STARTLED LOOK OF EGRET, FASHIONABLE 


were the plumes of the egrets, known 
in the millinery trade as “aigrettes.” 
On the American egret and the snowy 
egret, they were the nuptial plumage 
(at their prime in the nesting season) 
and gave the birds an airy beauty. 
When standing erect on hats they gave 
women a look of chronic astonishment. 

The feather trade had grown to such 
proportions that egrets in Florida had 
been shot to near extinction by com- 
mercial plume hunters. 

One reason for the swift decline of 
the l)irds was that, since the plumes 
were at their best when the birds were 
nesting, the hunters shot the adult 
birds and left the young to die in 
the nest. The Florida legislature had 
pas.sed laws protecting the birds but 
there had been no funds upcoming to 
enforce them. 

A group of Audubon societies band- 
ed together and supplied money to hire 
wardens. Bradley was one of them. His 
death brought action on a large and 
vociferous scale. Many persons went 
to the aid of the newly formed Na- 
tional Association of Audubon Socie- 
ties, later changed to National Audu- 
bon Society. The fight was carried to 
New York, center of the wholesale mil- 
linery trade. The bird people were up 



PROUD ENFORCEMENT AGENTS pose before a big haul of bird "scalps.” The old 
birds were killed at nesting time and the young left to die. These were seiz^ in Miami. 
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AT THIS CCNTURV’S BIRTH. IS AFFECTED BY MODEL FLORENCE MILLER <LEFT> AND 


against a $17,000,000 industry fighting 
Jor its life. 

Both sides hired lawyers and lobby- 
ists. More and more women tore the 
feathers off their hats, vowing never 
to wear them again. On July 18, 1906 
President Theodore Roosevelt wrote 
an open letter throwing his weight be- 
hind the movement. 

"If anything,” he added, ‘‘Mrs. 
Roo.sevelt feels even more strongly 
than I do in this matter.” 

The egret plume was dubbed “the 
white badge of cruelty.” 

William T. Dutrher, first president 
of the National Audubon Society, led 
the fight to make the possession for 
sale, offering for .sale or sale of protect- 
ed wild bird plumage illegal in New 
York Slate. Hearings in Albany were 
long and loud. Lawyers for the milli- 
ners contended that the plumes were 
picked up off the ground. The bird 
backers insisted the feathers were torn 
from the backs of the birds and pro- 
duced “scalps” to prove it. 

Oratory wa.s rampant. Mrs. May 
Riley Smith, speaking out before the 
annual convention of the New York 
State Federation of Women’s Clubs 
in 1907, said that by wearing feath- 
ers women were losing the tenderness 


and virtue which had caused them to 
be held so high in the eyes of men. 

In closing she said, “Have you never 
said ‘Thank you’ to a vesper .sparrow 
singing his pensive little evensong on a 
fence, or to a hermit thrush in some 
forest cathedral when his heavenly 
note brought your soul to its knees 
and the angel in you leaned out to 
adore? It is for the love of women tliat 
I speak.” 

In later years an .\ucliibon leader 
attributed victory in large part to the 
women’s clubs. He said that after they 
were called in, "the contest that en- 
sued was a regular Verdun up to the 
very day the final vote was cast in 
the senate.” 

The feather merchants were defeat- 
ed. The bill was pa.s.sed in 1910 and 
signed by Governor Charles Kvans 
Hughes. Other states passed similar 
laws. Illegal plume hunting persisted 
in Florida and the plumes were shipped 
abroad Law enforcement agents har- 
ried the plume hunters, seizing large 
batches of bird skins with the plumes 
attached Finally a federal law was 
passed and the feather figlu subsided. 
There were fitful reviv’als of hostilities. 
As late as the early 1950s steps had 
to be taken to close loopholes in the 



STAR LILLIAN RUSSELL AS -LADY TEAZLE." 


laws. However, the victory wa.s won. 

Down in the Fverglades the rem- 
nants of the egrets nested under guard 
Steadily thc.V multiplied and the great 
bird populations of Florida were built 
up again. Now the egrets wander up 
to New England in summer. 

This year the National Audubon 
Society is celebrating il.s fiftieth anni- 
versary and its members, wearing no 
feathers on their hat.s, are recalling the 
grave of Guy Bradley on windswept 
Cape Sable. end 



GUY M. BRADLEY, (he Warden whose 
death spurred the fight to save the birds. 
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The traditionally quiet operation 
of Mercurys, as compared with 
ordinary outboards, is due to such 
engineering "firsts” as internal 
valve design and sound muffling 
one piece drive shaft housings. 

Now Kiekhaefer engineers have 
blanketed the entire powerhead 
with a new scientific sound ab- 
sorber. And the result is complete 
engine silencing — not just intake 
and exhaust silencing . . . with no 
loss of performance! And they’ve 
eliminated engine vibration from 
the boat with new Dyna-Float 
Suspension. 



COMING EVENTS 

• TV • NETWORK RADIO: ALL TIMES ARE E.D.T. EXCEPT WHEN OTHERWISE NOTED 
April 22 through May 1 


Batabail 

• New York vs. Milwaukee, Polo Grounds, N,Y., 
1:25 p.m. (Mutual*). 



Ba(*ball 

• New York vs. Boston. Yankee Stadium, N.Y., 
1:55 p.m. E.S.T. (Mutual*). 

• Willie Pastrano vs. Willie Troy, middleweights, 

• Chicago Stadium (10 rds.). 10 p.m. E.S.T. (NBC). 
All-Service championship finals. Oakland, Calif. 



Auto Racing 

AAA sprint car racing. Hatfield. Pa. 

Basaball 

• Brooklyn vs. New York. Ebbets Field. Brooklyn, 

• N.Y., 1:55 p.m. E.S.T. (CBS-TV; Mutual radio*). 
Bicycling 

Tour of Spam, 1,600-m. race begins. 

Hart* Racing 

• Wood Memorial. $100,000, 1>A m.. S-yr.-olds, 
Jamaica. N.Y.. 4:15 p.m. E.S.T (ABC). 

Golden Gate Mile. $M.000, 3-/r.-olds up. Golden 
Gate Fields. Albany, Calif. 

Hunt Racing 

Grand Natl. Poml-to Pomt, Butler. Md. 

Indoor Polo 

NYAC vs. Squadron A. nail. sr. tournament. 
Squadron A Armory. N.Y. 

Rowing 

Childs Cup Regatta (Columbia. Penn, Princeton), 
Philadelphia. 

Soiling 

New England spring inlersectional college regat- 
ta. Boston. Mass. 

Track A Field 

Kansas Relays. Lawrence, Kan. 

Ohio Stale Relays, Columbus. Ohio. 



Aule Racing 

NASCAR 150-m. race. Langhorne, Pa. 

AAA sprint car racing. Ft. Wayne. Ind. 

AAA lOO-lap midget race, Oklahoma City. Okla. 
SCCA nail. race. Pebble Beach, Calif. 

Boteboll 

• Brooklyn vs. New York. Ebbets Field, Brooklyn, 
N.Y., 2 p.m. (Mutual*). 

Golf 

Virginia Beach Open hnal, Virginia Beach. Va. 

Molerbooling 

Outboard marathon regatta. Virginia Beach. Va. 
Skiing 

Silver Bell Invitational Trophy Race, Norden. 
Calif. 

Tennit 

River Oaks Invitational final, Houston. Tex. 



Boxing 

• Rocky Castellani vs. Chico Varona. middleweights, 
St. Nick's. N.Y. (10 rds.), 10 p.m. (Du Mont) 

• Rudy Garcia vs. Lulu Perea, lightweights. Eastern 
Pkwy., Brooklyn. N.Y. (10 rds.), 10 p.m. (ABC*). 

Court Tannit 

Albert (Jack) Johnson. U.S.. vs. James Dear, Eng- 
land. for world open title. Queens Club. London 
(also April 27 & 30). 

Golf 

North & South Men's Amateur. Pinehurst, N.C. 

Hert* Racing 

Toboggan Handicap, $25,000, 6 f.. 3-yr.-cilds up. 
Belmont Pk. (Widener course). N.Y. 


TUESDAY. APRIL, 26 


Bosaboll 

• Chicago White Sox vs. New York Yankees. Co- 
miskey Pk.. Chicago, 2:25 p.m. (Mutual*). 

Boxing 

Alex Buxton vs. Randy Turpin, for British light 
heavyweight title. London (15 rds.). 


WEDNESDAY, APRIL 27 


Auto Racing 

AAA lOO-lap midget race, Tulsa, Okla. 


• Eaaard Charles vs. Johnny Holman, heavyweights. 
Miami Beach (10 rds.), 10 p.m. (CBS). 

Horte Racing 

Two Thousand Guineas. 1 m., 3-yr.-olds. New- 
market, England. 



Botaboll 

• New York vs. St. Louis, Polo Grounds. N.Y., 
1 :25 p.m. (Mutual*). 

Cisco Andrade vs. Lauro Salas, lightweights. Los 
Angeles (10 rds.). 

Golf 

Tournament of Champions. Las Vegas. 

Betsy Rawls Peach Blossom Open, Spartanburg. 
S.C. 

Horse Racing 

Blue Grass Stakes. $25,000, IVi m., 3 yr.-olds. 
Keeneland. Lexington, Ky. 



Bosebell 

• Chicago vs. Boston. Comiskey Pk., Chicago. 2:25 
p.m. (Mutual*). 

Boxing 

• Chico Vejaf vs. Paolo Melis. welterweights. Syr- 

• acuse, N.Y. (10 rds.), 10 p.m. (NBC). 
Gytnnoslict 

AAV) 51. men's and women's cViampionsViips. 
Rochester, N.Y. 

Track & Field 

Penn Relays. Philadelphia (also April 30). 

Drake Relays. Des Moines. Iowa (also April 30). 



Aule Rocing 

Mille Miglia. Brescia. Italy. 

NASCAR 200-m. race, modified & sportsman. 
Darlington. S.C. 

AAA midget races. Westboro, Mass. & Kansas 
City. Kan. 

Botaboll 

• Cleveland vs. Baltimore. Municipal Stadium, 
Cleveland. 1:55 p.m. (CBS*). 

• Brooklyn vs. Chicago. Ebbets Field Brooklyn, 
N.Y., 1:55 p.m. (Mutual*). 

Hert* Rocing 

Golden Gate Derby. $50,000. 114 m., 3-yr.-olds, 
Golden Gate Fields. Albany. Calif. 

Valley Forge Handicap. $25,000, 1 m. 70 yds., 
3-yr.-olds up. Garden State Pk.. Camden. N.J. 

• Swift Stakes, $20,000. 7 f.. 3-yr.-olds. Belmont 
Pk, N.Y. .4:16 p.m. (ABC). 

Hunl Racing 

Maryland Hunl Cup, Glyndon, Md. 

Rowing 

Goes Cup Regatta (Navy. Cornell. Syracuse). 
Annapolis, Md. 

Blackwell Cup Regatta (Columbia, Penn. Yale). 
New York. 

Compton Cup Regatta (Harvard. Princeton, MIT. 
Wisconsin), Cambridge, Mass. 

Soiling 

YRA winter dinghy championship, Larchmont. N.Y. 

Track & Field 

Colorado Relays, Boulder, Colo. 


SUNDAY, MAY I 


Auio Rocing 

AAAsprint car races. Salem, Ind. & Langhorne, Pa. 
AAA stock engine race. Knoxville, Tenn. 

Botaboll 

• Brooklyn vs. Milwaukee. Ebbets Field. Brooklyn, 
N Y.. 2 p.m. (Mutual*). 

Track 

AAU 50-kilo. walk. Baltimore. 

*See local listing 
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SPORTS ILLUSTRATED 






THE READERS TAKE OVER 



ALWAYS READY WITH A DIVE 

Sirs; 

Congratulations on the wrestling spread 
(SI, April 11). As one who knows this en- 
tertainment like the ba<'k of his hand I 
learneil long ago the futility of disillu- 
sioning the wrestling fan. If you tell him 
the truth he either think.s you are not 
quite bright, or are just plain spiteful. 

I still enjoy the tin ears, if for no other 
reason than to see what they’ll think up 
next. They are marvelous athletes. They 
train very ca.sually, if at all, work hard and 
often and are always ready to dive out on 
the concrete on their heads. Tho.se cauli- 
flowers are real. I like to hear a fan say, 
“Yes, I know most of them are fixed but I 
saw one Monday night I KNOW wa.s on 
the level.” He saw no such thing, of course. 
What he saw was two good performers, the 
kind who could take a sack of meal into the 
ring and put on a convincing show. 

Some while ago a match in Dalla.s was 
really something. The gimmick was a two- 
by-four left “thoughtlessly" by a carpenter 
on the apron of the ring. At the height of 
the festivities the villain was to hop through 
the ropes, pick up the two-by-four, and 
break it over his rival's head. The weapon 
was to have been almost sawed in two. 
Everything went according to schedule 
except that the board didn't break as ex- 
pected. “Guess he didn’t saw it quite far 
enough,” said the villain, striking a harder 
blow. Well, he had the poor guy's scalp 
open, with blood streaming down his face, 
before he discovered the carpenter had for- 
gotten to saw it at all. 

To wrestling's credit: I never heard of a 
dime being bet on it. 

Keep going with SI. 

G. V. Burke 

Mason, Texas 

THEY'RE ON THE UP-AND-UP 

Sirs: 

I very much enjoyed your pictures about 
professional wrestling, but it seem-s to me 
that the words made it .sound like the 
matches are faked. This is an impres.sion 
which many of my friends who have seen 
it only on TV also have. I attend all the 
matches held here in Harrisburg and for 
that reason can say that most of them are 
on the up-and-up. You can’t tell me that 
such holds as the full nelson, drop kick and 
fore arm blows don’t hurt. Of course some 
of those wrestlers deserve to be hurt since 
80 many of the referees are blind just as 
you said; maybe you could kick up an in- 
vestigation on some parts of wrestling just 
like you did in boxing. 

Bill Barber 

Harrisburg, Pa. 

I AM SATISFIED 

Sirs: 

After reading front to back the April II 
Color Spectacle on professional wre-stling, 
I will finally keep my big mouth shut . . . 
for at long last I am satisfied and SI can 
now go on its merry sport-go-round. 

Truly I enjoyed the April 1 1 issue more 
than words can convey: to sum the whole 


thing up in a very few well-contented 
words— I'm like the old dog who after 
a good hunt and a well-filled stomach, 
just wants to go lay down somewhere and 
snooze. 

Be.st wishes always and anxiously await- 
ing future issues. 

Ernest E. Vonkleeck 

Atlanta, Ga. 

VILLAINS 

Sirs: 

... I must admit that those lovable vil- 
lains were far more entertaining in SI than 
they could ever hope to be on TV. 

Frank Wallis 

Ridley Park, Pa. 

ONWARD! 

Sirs: 

You have had your fun and have done 
your duty with your article on wre.stling. 
Now let’s get hack to SPORTS an<l leave 
the grunt and groan boys and their antics 
to the entertainment media. 

H. C. Evans 

Warsaw, Ind. 


major at Brockport State Teachers Col- 
lege (home of New York State's l>est 
soccer team . 

I would appreciate any information you 
can give me on some pre.scribed exercises. 

Art Houser 

Rochester, N.Y. 

• Check your doctor first. If he agrees 
you have a trick knee try these exer- 
cises: Lying on your back, tighten the 
muscles on the front of your thigh. After 
a few seconds of steady tension, slowly 
raise your leg about 6 inches off the 
floor and lower slowly. Build up slowly 
to where you can do this 20 times sev- 
eral times a day. Also try running in 
place, alternating with full knee bends. 
Another suggestion: stand with your 
back to a heavy bed or table whose top 
is about 2 feet from the ground. Try 
lifting the object with the heel of the 
affected leg, keeping your trunk and 
head straight.— ED. 

THOSE SMART CROWS 


Ri FOR TRICK KNEES 

Sirs: 

In regard to your very excellent article, 
Trick Knet by William H. White (SI, 
April 11): I wa.<» wondering if perhap.'s Mr. 
White had a schedule of exercise.H, such as 
lifting the weights by the foot and others? 
I’m very intere.sted in this problem as a 
chronic trick-kneer and phy.sical education 


Sirs; 

Last week's Events & Discoveries story 
on crow catching wa-s interesting, but — 
was it my imagination?— it seemed that 
the writer was not convinced those crows 
were as smart a.s he’d been told they were. 
Which is why I want to write this note. 

I was alone late one afternoon, on a golf 

continued on next page 
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course where there are extensive woods 
around the western section. The clubhouse 
is a mile away, in the northeast corner of 
the course. 

The constant cawing of a hundred large 
crows wa.s the only sound in an otherwise 
windles-s, deserted country-side. A lone golf- 
er distur>>ed them not a bit, and a few were 
likely to gather close to inspect my prog- 
ress. Suddenly one cawing .sounded above 
the rest, and conversation ceased. Almost 
silently they took off, certainly leisurely, 
to the west, through the woods, out to a 
corn field farther west. 

Not being a crow student, I paid no at- 
tention. About two minutes later a Cadil- 
lac drove up. Out .stepped a hopeful man 
with a shotgun. 

K. L. DfOAN 

Chicago 

STRIKE OR SPLIT? 

Sirs: 

The results of my perfect delivery before 
.some 60 amazed bowlers in a recent league 
bowling match were as follows: 

11 A .strike on the score sheet. 

2) A split ball. 

Herb Poll 

Ridgewood, L.I. 



MR. eOLL AND SPLIT BALL 


IWS 

Sirs: 

. . . Up until now I have not found any- 
thing in particularly bad ta.ste in SI, but 
by golly, when you print a picture on the 
cover (SI, .\pril 11) in full color, of a white 
woman embracing a negro fwith a .small let- 
ter) man, you make it evident that even in 
a magazine suppo.sedly devoted to health- 
ful and innocent sports you have to engage 
in South-baiting. . . . 

I care nothing about those three people 
as individuals, but I care a heck of a lot 
about the proof the picture gives that SI w 
part of the giant plan to flaunt all decency, 
so long as the conquered of 1865 can he re- 
minded of their eternal defeat. This is the 
kind of sporting in.stinct SI has! . . . 

F. M. OuoM 

Shreveport, I>a. 

LET ME SAY, SIR 

Sirs: 

... To tell you that I was shocked at 
Si's cover wouhl be putting it mihlly. . . . 
The informative note inside the magazine 
tells me that this is Mrs. I.,eo Durocher, a 
white woman, with her arm affectionately 
around the neck of Willie Mays, a Negro 
ballplayer. . . . 

Let me say to you. Sir, the most appal- 
ling blow ever struck at this country, the 
most disastrous thing that ever happened 


to the people of America, was the recent 
deci.sion of the Supreme Court declaring 
segregation unconstitutional. . . . 

Edward F. Webb 

Nashville, Tcnn. 

INSULT 

Sirs; 

Please cancel my subscription to SI im- 
mediately. . . . This is an in.sult to every 
decent white woman everywhere. . . . 

T. B. Kelso 

Fort Worth, Texas 

INTEGRITY 

Sirs: 

. . . Such disgusting racial propaganda 
is not fit for people who are trying to build 
a stronger nation ba.scd on racial integrity. 

A. C. DfNN 

New Orleans 
BEST 

Sirs: 

In regard to your April 11 cover, it is the 
best yet. 

Albert L. Taborx 

Cleveland 

SO I SENT HIM A TELEGRAM 

Sirs; 

On March 5 I sent the following tele- 
gram, quote: 

HON. GOODWIN J. KNIGHT. GOVERNOR OF 
CALIFORNIA, SACRAME.NTO, CALIFORNIA. 
HEARTY CONGRATCLATIONS TO YOf SIR 
FROM A NON-fROFESSIONAL Sl'OUTSMAN 
SPORTS FAN ON YOfR AN.NOfNCEMKNT TO 
INVESTIGATE GANGSTERISM IN BOXING. SI 
HAS STATED THAT CARBO OWNS PART OP 
MARCIANO. THIS MONTH’S BLI K BOOK MACr- 
AZINE STATLS THE SAME. GEORGE BARTON, 
SPORTS EDITOR MINNEAPOLIS WRITES 
QCOTE — IT WILI, BE INTERESTING TO SEE 
WHAT CALIFORNIA UOF.S ABOI T THE MARCI- 
ANO-COCKELL FIGHT fNqfOTE. ANOTHER 
SPORTS EDITOR STATED IT SHOfl.l) HE HELD 
ON A BARGE IN -MID PACIFIC. I READ IN CHI- 
CAGO WHERE THEY DIDN’T WANT THE FIGHT, 
I.AS VEGAS TCRNKl) IT DOWN AND THE NEW 
BOXING COM.MISSION OF NEW YORK SI'ARED 
THEM OCT. WILL YOU AND YOUR COMMIS- 
SION ASK MR. WEILL TO CLEAR HIMSELF OK 
HIS TWENTY YEARS OF ASSOCIATION WITH 
CARBO BEFORE CALIFORNIA SA.NCTIONS A 
MARCIANO-COCKELL FIGHT. YOUR GREAT 
STATE CAN MAKE THE MOST SUBSTANTIAL 
CONTRIBUTION TO THE SPORT OF BOXING 
IN THE PAST TWE.NTY YEARS BY DOING SO. 

Keep up the good work of bringing such 
items as Rouijh Juntief to the attention of 
your readers for I am sure that one day 
they will have pnijH'r effect in the right 
place at the right time. 

Robert A. Reese 

Toledo, Ohio 

GET DOWN AND DO SOMETHING 

Sirs: 

Every once in a while you come acro-ss 
a piece of writing that seems t<t slug you 
over the head and .stirs you into action. 
You've got to sit right down and do some- 
thing about it. . . . 

It isn’t only the writing that gets you 
—but the soundness and desperate need 
of the idea which the author pre.sents. 

This is the way I felt recently when I 
read the SI article by my old friend Budd 
Schulberg— in which he makes a plea tor 
the creation of a much-needed home or 
hospital to take care of the ill, de.stitute 


and unfortunate ex-gladiators of the ring 
(SI, Feb. 28). 

True, the sports world is loaded with 
misery and pathetic stories, but speaking 
as an nldtime fighting guy, in my opinion 
there is no sadder nor more pathetic pic- 
ture than the unfortunate and broken- 
down has-been who is mentally, physically 
and financially unable to take care of him- 
self. . . , 

The fight game is one of the few sports 
that has failed to establish— on a national 
basis— an actual channel through which its 
former and needy performers can seek aid. 

Schulhcrg’s idea for a hospital or desti- 
tute ring vet’s home is not new, of course. 
Others have pointed out the need in the 
past. But Budd’s idea — as far as I know — 
of setting aside one day a year in which the 
fund.s of all boxing shows, nationally, would 
go toward this end, is imaginative and 
inspiring. 

Because of Schulherg’s great suggestion 
and plea, I have tried to do my little bit 
to help the cause along. I have contacted 
Norman Lockwood, head of the California 
branch of the International Boxing Man- 
agers Guild and suggested that Lockwood 
contact his organization’s heads and pro- 
pose that a fraction of 1', of the purse 
earned by each fighter piloted by IBG 
managers should be turned over to a 
nationally known busine.ssman (perhaps 
appointed by President Eisenhower), to 
hold and build into a fund from which a 
sorely needed ring vet’s home and hos- 
pital could be <Teated. ' 

This is only a starting point and much, 
much more needs to be done, 1 know. Nev- 
ertheless, with an ambitious start and the 
right kind of pushing by the fight game and 
its followers, I know Budd Schulberg’s 
dream and suggestion can easily lieoorae 
an actuality. . . . 

Fidel La Barba 

Santa Monica, Calif. 



■ f 

Ji‘ \ 


LA BARBA AND EX-BOSS 

• Fidel La Barba is the only world 
champion fighter who ever retired to 
go to college. La Barba, then 18 years 
old, won the 1924 Olympic F’lyweight 
champion.ship, then turned pro and 
outpointed Frankie Genaro to become 
world champion. In 1927 he entered 
I.,eland Stanford, later wa.s hired by 
Darryl Zanuck as junior writer and 
sparring partner (see cul). — ED. 
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PERSONAL REACTION 

Sirs; 

The April 11 issue of SI is to my way of 
thinking the best issue thus far. Perhaps it 
is a personal reaction, but you seem to have 
(at least for me i hit on a photographic and 
makeup format that is most interesting. 

I guess I particularly liked the candid 
camera work Iwcause it made me feel that 
1 was actually on the scene in the Seminole 
Golf Club locker room at the Amaleur- 
Profes.sional Tournament. The shots of the 
handball player's wife watching him lose 
personalized the story of the Los Angelos 
handball championship contest and I real- 
ly was enchanted with your text and pho- 
tographs of Man AIohc. 

MERVIN IIOfSER 

Los Angeles 

BOOSTER. BELIEVER AND ADMIRER 

Sirs: 

As an avid booster of Miami's football 
fortunes, as a great believer in the ability 
of .\ndy Gustafson and as a wide-scope ad- 
mirer of Herman Hickman, I very much 
appreciate the article which appeared in 
your April II issue of SI discu.s.sing the 
possibilities and future of University of 
Miami’s team. 

It was obvious that they had the great- 
est team in the South if not in the nation 
last year, and if Andy will go so far as to 
admit that “this year's squad is the bi’st 
I have ever had," look nut, Notre Dame! 

Georoe Smathers 
U nited Slates Senate 

Washington, D.C. 

PLEASANT SATIRE 

Sirs: 

Many thanks for the amusing bird- 
watching story I SI. March 21 about Roger 
Tory Peterson. I thought the yarn a very 
pleasant and entertaining bit of satire, and 
I have forwarded two copies to my sons, 
both of whom are "fellow Harvard men.” 

R. C. Mi rphy 
Lamont Curator of Birds 
The -American Museum 
of Natural History 
New York 

A SPARROW FROM A PEACOCK? 

Sirs: 

Your golf coverage by Herbert Warren 
Wind is great as was the preview of the 
Masters. The photograph of Ben Hogan on 
the cover was beautiful. 

This may shock you lyou aren't used to 
criticism'. Oh, that article by Gerald llol- 
lan<l, /io.s/oM liird Watcher Walhx With His 
Hero, was simply hilarious. Mr, Holland, 
who probably doesn’t know a sparrow from 
a peacock inot that that is a sin', writes 
in a cocky, sarcastic way about something 
he doesn’t know anything about. K.xcuse 
me if 1 am wrong. This ridicule has no place 
in SI. Bird watching is a fascinating hobby. 
How about a good article on it? If you want 
to be humorous get Parke Cummings. I^et 
Holland stick to such articles a.s The (Snldeii 
Aye lx Sow. They are excellent. 

Georoe GELUER 

Boston 

• You’re excused. Our Mr. Holland 
has always treasured (he knowledge 
that the sparrow is a plain, dun- 
colored or brown-streaked bird (with 
an occasional unusual marking such 
as the yellow eyespot of Macgillivray's 


seaside sparrow! wliose beak is well 
adapted to cracking seed and whose 
voice, either a low ehip-hnrr or a few 
short nasal phrases, sounds like a robin 
with a cold (to use Peter.son’s apt 
phrase), whereas the peacock (Pavo 
crislatus), native to India and Ceylon 
only, and though once much esteemed 
for the table, is treasured today in 
many aviaries and private parks all 
over the world for it.s long tail-coverts 
(with “eyes” at their distal ends', 
which the male spreads accompanied 
by shivering and rattling of the quills. 
He estimates that a normal peacock 
is about 50 times bigger t ban t he aver- 
age sparrow.— KI). 

THAT DAY YEARS AGO 
Sirs: 

April 1 1 YrSTERDAY hiniuijx hi ii Tie 
was indeed interesting as well as informa- 
tive, .Joe Oe.schger who pitched for the 
Braves that day 35 years ago is now a phys- 
ical education instructor at Portola Junior 
High School and continues to teach the 
rising generation football, soccer and, above 
all, baseball. SI should be commended on 
a swell article on a .swell guy. 

(’LIKE BorroN 

Scin Francisco 

SI'S INCENTIVE PLAN 

Sirs: 

NYbenever you omit the Matchvv IT Pl z- 
ZI.E the proiiuction in our otlice decn-ast-s 
alarmingly! You the puzzles a<ted as 
an incentive system, and we were finiHng 
that our employees were completing the 
usual eight hours work in approximately 
five hours, thereby enabling them to de- 
vote the remaining three hours to w(»rking 
your puzzle. 

.Also, when we formerly observerl an em- 
ployee staring blankly off into <pafe, it was 
no cause for concern, since we knew that 
an idea was generating anil soon a missing 
wnrii would be added to the puzzle. \Vc are 
still noting the blank stares, but now we 
are at a loss to account for them. 

W on’t you please put our business back 
on a profitable and sane basis by publish- 
ing these puzzles regularly? 

Jamkls s. Smith 
I’ resideiit 

Smith and Rogers Co. 

Huntington Park, Calif. 

WHAT HAVE YOU DONE? 

Sirs: 

What have you done to our small com- 
munity? Instead of arriving at female 
gatherings with .sewing, knitting, etc. in 
hand the women now arrive with the latest 
SI Mati'IIWIT Pl'ZZLE. The local gossip is 
completely neglected and even what is new 
in The Wondkrfvl Worlu ok Sport is 
barely scanned. 

Please i-ontinue with the MatitiWITS. 
but not too often, so that we may <-atch 
up with our “World of To«lay.” 

M. (). Mai'IioNALI' 

Warwick Neck, R.I. 

NEVER SLOW 

Sirs: 

It was a real p]ea.-<urp to see another 
Matchwit PfzzLE and we would like to 
take this oppiirlunity of letting you know 
how very much we enjoyed working these 


unusual puzzles in the past. Ordinary cross- 
word puzzles now seem dull after solving 
these unusual puzzles. They are very re- 
freshing and stimulating— and we hope you 
will have them more often! 

We find, however, that working them to- 
gether, rather than each person alone, is 
more fun — and with two or three people 
pooling their knowleilge the puzzles are 
easier to solve. We missed only two letters 
in the Feb. 7 puzzle. 

We think even one of the.se letters that 
we had ini'orrect was a better .solution than 
the one given. “It’s never slow, too” iNo. 
47 across! is answered as “Fast One,” 
However, something can l>e relatively fast 
and also lie slow, too. at the same time. A 
20(1 mph plane is a fast one yet grouped 
with the 300 and 400 mph planes is “slow 
too” ill a raie with the 600 mph plane. 
Whereas, the "last one” in anything relat- 
ing to speisl is never slow loo, but is slow- 
est. If two are slow, neither is the last one. 

So we think we have improve<l the solu- 
tion with “last one” instead of “fast one” 
because then “Scales have them” (No. 47 
down) liecomes “las.” 

We would like to see you print the an- 
swers in two weeks rather than a week later 
because it does take longer than one week 
to solve them. (Being able to work on them 
only a limited amount of time.) 

Please continue the Matchwits! 

Ver. Rev. .Msgr. 

J. B. Stenger, J.C.D. 

Ix’banon, 111. 

JEERS TO CHEERS 

Sirs; 

They laughed when he stepped out on 
the dunce floor but their jeers soon 
changed to i-heers. 

Seems ho had confused that diagram of 
shot-putting technique ll9TH Hole, .April 
1 1 ' with his corrospondenc-o course from 
Arthur Murray’s— and now he’s the sensa- 
tion of the rhumba-samba-mambo circuit! 

You just don’t know your own strength. 

Edith Blakchard 

Tuckahoe, N.Y. 

• Shall we dance?— ED. 
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PAT ON THE BACK 


A salute to some who have earned 
the good opinion of the world of 
sport, if not its tallest headlines 


MRS. ANNE ARCHBOLD 

Mrs. Anne Archbold of Washington is 
well over 80, but age has only whetted 
her passion for light tackle, deep-sea 
fishing. Mrs. Archbold, who shot ele- 
phants, rhinos, giraffes and leopards in 
her younger days, took up fishing se- 
riously five or six years ago. Fishing 
winters in the Bahamas, she has set 
world records with a 30) ^pound dol- 
phin and a 52-pound wahoo, both on 
20-pound test line, and a 60-pound wa- 
hoo taken on 30-pound teat line. Re- 
cently she boated a 55) 2 -pound wahoo 
on 15-pound line to tie another mark. 




THE CAMPBELLS 

The four Campbell brothers {from left 
Garnet, 28, Don, 33, Glen, 37, and 
Lloyd, 40) are wheat farmers from 
the Saskatchewan hamlet of Avonlea. 
They also constitute the best curling 
rink in all of Canada. This year the 
Campbells swept aside the other 10 
provincial teams to win the Briar Tank- 
ard, emblematic of Canadian curling 
supremacy, for Saskatchewan for the 
first time. Then, "skipped,” or direct- 
ed, by Garnet, the Campbells went on 
to beat Hibbing, Minn.— U.S. cham- 
pion— for the North American title. 


SPORTS ILLUSTRATED 
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FAMOUS 

f/^otu>ud $kiwies 

Worn by athletes throughout Americo, Skivvies give the 
ease of action so necessary in the world of sport. For 
tennis, golf, fishing, or just plain relaxing, you will find 
Norwich Skivvies fill the bill. The famous Norset* process 
guarontees you perfect fit throughout the life of your 
Skivvie. Special features are the nylon reinforced collar, 
the "never-rip" shoulder seams and that toilor-made 
appearance every man and boy strives for. Made of 
full combed yarns. Skivvies now come to you in the 
NEW Duo-Pac. Available in assorted colors. 
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NORWICH MILLS INC., NORWICH, N. V. 


PlonI*: Norwidt, N. Y.; Clqjrlon, N. C. 
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Parliament’s exclusive filter mouthpiece 
and superb blend of fine tobaccos 
give you filtered smoking at its best. 

More pleasure comes through-- 
more tars and nicotine are filtered out. 


KING SIZE 
OR 

REGULAR 
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